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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
•z-  U.s,    Vfar  Food  Administration 


Statements  prepared  by  Agencies  and  Bureaus  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultiare  and  the  War  Food 
A.dministration,"^or  presentat±t»n  to  the  Special  Committee 
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Farm  Credit  Adm.inistration 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
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Fats  and  Oils 
Extension  Service 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 

Post-War  Foreign  Markets  for  American  Cotton 

Foreign  Cotton  Production 
Solicitor's  Office 


UNITED  STATES  DEP/iRTlIEIIT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
■".'.ar  Food  Adrnini  strati  on 

(Material  for  presentation  to  the  Special  Coinraittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  Post-V.'ar- Farm  Programs  -  Hearings  on  December  ■  4,  1944) 

COTTON  RESE/iRCH  iJvfl)  REUiTED  ■.TORK 
■    ■   OF  THE  AGRICULTURi'J.  RSSEiJ^GH  ..J^MIiaSTRi^TIOW     '■      ■ '..V"^  ,  ■ 

By  P.,  V«  Cordon,  i^ssistant  Research  Administrator^  '  ' 

The  cotton  research  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration, 
together  viith  its  related  activities  in  the  control  of  insect  pests,  is 
designed  to  benefit  both  producers  and  consumers  of  cotton  and  cotton 
products  by  (l)  increasing  the  efficiency  of  production  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  cotton  produced,  and  (2)  finding  nevr  uses  for  cotton,  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  products  already  in  use.    The  work  includes^ 
both  fundamental  biological,  chemical,  and  physical  research  and  practical - 
studies  covering  operations  from  the  field  to  the  factorj?-  and  the  homie^ 
Four  of  the  burea-us  in  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration  .are  actively, 
engaged  in  this  v/ork:     Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering-;  . 
Entomology  and  Plant    Qvarantinej  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 
(mainly  at  the  Southern  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  Not/  Orleans,  La,);  and 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics.     In  addition,  the  Research  Administratio; 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  handles  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  research  by  the  States,  including  cotton  research,    A  ■ 
considerable  amount  of  the  State  research  is  in  cooperation  with  ^"JU'i.  bureaus , 

STUDIES  OF  FIBER  QUiJLITY  iM)  PROPERTIES 

Fundamental  studies  of  the  formation  and  grovrth  of  the  fiber  aJid  of 
the  structure  of  the  fiber  wall  have  supplied  an  understanding  of  the  varia-^ 
tions  that  exist  in  length,  strength,  and  quality,"    It  was  found  by 
microscopic  and  X-ray  studies  that  the  structure  of  the  fiber  from  dif- 
ferent varieties  is  different  and  that  fiber  structure  is  related  to 
strength  of  fiber  and  strength  of  yarn.    Methods  have  been  devised  for 
measuring  individual  fiber  properties.    Genetic  research  has  revealed  how 
strength,  length,  structure,  and  fineness  of  fiber  are  inherited,  and 
manufacturing  tests  have  indicated  how  these  properties  and  combinations  of 
them  contribute  to  spinning "performance  and  use  value.    All  of  this 
information  has  been  utilized. tg  evaluate  the  different  varieties  and 
determine  their  quality  and  mill  value. 

Chemical  and  X-ray  studies  of  the-  composition  and  structure  of  the 
fiber  are  pointing  to  methods  of  treatment  that  improve  the  quality  of 
cotton  products  and  lead  to  nev/  uses. 


COTTON  PRODUCTION 


One-Variety  Production 

Since  1934  the  development  of  one-variety  communities  throughout 
largo  parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
in  our  southern  agriculture.    The  program,  under  consideration  for  many  years, 
v/as  begun  in  1931,  vhen  there  ms  general  agreement  that  the  one-variety 
plan  offered  the  best . prospect  of  continued  successful  production  of 
cotton  in  this  country.    The  practicability  of  production  standardized  on 
one  variety  had  already  been  demonstrated  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  our 
Southwestern  States, 

In  1943  there  •were  2,544  one-variety  communities  in  various  stages 
of  development  in  569  of  the  total  of  736  cotton-producing  counties  in  the 
United  States  with  a  membership  of  305,801  participating  farmers  who 
planted  8,869,298  acres  of  cotton.     This  ms  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  the 'United  States  in  that  year.  The 
extra  cash  return  received  by  the  grov/ers  in  the  one-variety  communities 
in  1943  from,  larger  yields  and  premitims  for  improved  quality  of  staple  is 
estimated  at  nearly  ^)7,50  an  acre  over  and  above  what  they  would  have 
received. if  they  had  continued  to  plant  the  inferior  Varieties  formerly 
groTffi,    This  represents  a  total  additional  income  for  the  one-variety 
farmers  of  more  than  $66,000,000  in  a  single  year. 

The  large  supplies  of  pure  seed' of  improved  varieties  of  cotton  vath 
bettor  staple  that  are  always  available  in  the  one-variety  communities 
made  it  possible  to  meet  in  a  single  season  the  exacting  requirements  of 
strength  and  durability  for  fabrics  'that  went  into  the  thousands  of 
articles  needed  in  the  war. 

Experience  has  shoim  that  where  production  is  on  a  single-variety 
basis,  improvements  in  culture,  harvesting,  ginning,  and  marketing  are 
more  easily  o-nd  effectively  applied  and  the  textile  industry  is  assured 
of  regular  supplies  in  large  volume  of  more  uniform  cotton  of  the  same 
character  of  staple. 

Cotton  manufacturers  through  the  South  have  recognized  the  sxiperior 
quo.lity  of  the  one-variety  cotton  and  many  mills  are  now  regular  customers 
of  communities  vjhere  large  blocks  of  the  one-variety  cotton  of  specific 
varieties  are  available. 

The  one-vo.riety  communities  using  recently  developed  varieties  of 
superior  quality  arc  probably  producing  the  best  cotton  in  the  vrorld. 
Standardizing  our  entire  production  on  a  few  of  our  best  varieties  is  a- 
logical  future  step. 


Breeding  Improved  Varieties 


Genetics  and  breeding  research  has  developed  techniques  which."  make 
possible  more  rapid  development  of  superior  strains  and  varieties,  and  the 
new  measures  of  quality  referred  to  earlier  are  being  applied  in  this  vrork. 
The  older  varieties  that  v;ere  vadely  grovm  in  different  sectipn.s.,r.cspGaially 
strains  of  Cleveland  and  Mebane,  produced  relatively  weak  fiber,  and  this 
contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  poor  reputation  of  /aaeri can  cotton 
vath  European  and  some  of  the  domestic  mills.     The  staple  length  of'our 
cotton  has  been  increased  and  the  Tddespread  planting  of  such  varieties  and 
strains  as'  Stoneville  2B,  Deltapine  14,  Acala.  1517-,.  Coker  100,  and  Wilds 
has  given  us  cotton  of  much  greater  strength  than  was  th6  case  a  few  years 
ago#    T.'ith  one-varietj.'-  communities,  the  varieties  with. /desirable  qualities 
can  be  brought  into  wide  production  very  rapidly,  ^  .  "  ' 

Soil  and  Fertilizer  Investigations 

Researches  v«'ith  legumes,  fertilizers,   cropping^  "soil  management,  and 
cultural  practices  have  provided  a  basis  for  maintaining  and  increasing 
yields  and  have  increased  production  cfficicncya    Turning,  under  legume 
crops  has  increased  yields  from  100  to  700  pomids  of  soqd:  cotton  per  acre, 
the  average  increase  being  about  300  pounds  ,    ""^jhilo  a  eo-mplcte  fertilizer 
is  usually  required  for  cotton,  nitrogen  is  the  elcnont  needed  in  largest 
mount  in  most  areas,  though  where  cotton  follcws  peanuts  ar  soybeans 
potasi  is  apt  to  be  the  limiting  factoro    Different,  varieties-  respond 
differently  to  some  of  the  fertilizer  elements,    .Light  f  oliagef  varieties , 
for  instance,  require  more  potash  th'aii'do  those  Vifith  heavy  fo.li-age,  ■ 
Improved  fertilizer  practices  on  some  soils  have  increased  oil  content' 
of  seed,  retarded  certain  diseases,  hastened  fruiting  and  maturity,  and 
improved  the  quality  of  lint.    Since  high  acre  yields  are  essontial  for     ■  •• 
economical  production,  research  along  these  lines  cbhtinucs- .to  yield 
profitable  returns. 

Fortunately,  soil  maps,  based  oti;  a  comprehensive  system  of  soil 
classification,  have  been  made  for  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
area  where  our  cotton  is  produced;  but'they  are  .lacking  in  a  . good  many 
important  counties,  and  a  few  others,  virhere  the  mp.pping  was:  done  many  years 
ago,  need  to  be  remapped,  ".  .    ..  . 

During  the  past  10  years  increasing  emphasis  has  been  given  the 
rating  of  the  soil  types  according  to  the  yields  of  adapted  crops  under... 
various  systems  of  .management.    This  research  has  ■  s-ho-vvn  that'- the  soils  of 
southern  United  States  vary  widely  in  their  adaptability  to  cotton.  Many 
of  those  on  which  cotton  cannot  bo  gi*own  efficiently  are,  however,  well 
adapted  to  other  crops.    Further,  the  most  efficient  system  of  management 
for  cotton  production  varies  mdely  according  to  soil  type.    These  greatly 
variable  soil  types  arc  so  intricately  intermingled  that  each  farm  has  its 
individual  potentialities.    One  field  may  be  well  adapted  to  cotton  and 
an  adjacent  one  not,  even  though  it  is  well  adapted  to  some  other  valuable 
crop.    It  has  been  demonstrated  th?.t  through  consideration  of  such  facts 
as  the  fundamental  productivity  of  the  soils  and  their  responses  to  fcrtiliz 
lime,  and  other  management  practices,  the  efficiency  of  crop  production 
on  the  individual  farm  can  be  greatly  increased. 


The  completion  of  the  soil  maps  and  the  further  development  of 
accurate  productivity  ratings  for  all  soil  types  for  adapted  crops  \mder 
various  systems  of _  management  should  contribute  significantly  to  the 
efficiency  of  cotton  productibn. 

Control  of  Diseases 


Cotton  diseases  greatly  increase  the  hazards  of  production.  In 
some  cases  they  destroy  the  entire  crop  and  in  others  reduce  the  yield. 
Research  has  aided  in  reducing  the  losses  from  seedling  diseases,  boll 
rots,  rusts,  aiid  other  diseases  that  occur  over  "the  entire  Cotton  Belt, 
Some,  f arrr.s  virhere  root  rot  and  mlt  and  similar  diseases  arc  severe  have 
been  saved  from  abandonment.    The  control'  measures  developed  involve  see'd 
treatment,  crop  rotation,  soil  management,  fertilizer  practices,  and  the 
breeding  of  resistant  varieties. 

Prevention  of  Losses  from  Insects 

Insect  losses  are  an  important  item  in  the  cost  of  production. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
reduction  from  full  yield  due  to  insects  averaged  13,1  percent  annually 
from  1923  to  1943.    The  loss  was  over  ^^700,000,000  in  1923  (the  year 
the  boll  -virecvil  became  well  established  along'  the  Atlantic  Seaboard) 
and  averaged  about  ^5230,000,000  annually  for  this  21-year  period.  The 
average  annual  cost  of  insect  damage  per  pound  of  lint  harvested  during 
this  period  (1923-43)  is  estimated  at  3,8  cents.     It  is  thus  evident  that 
efficiency  in  production  can  be  materially  increased  by  reduction  of 
insect  losses. 

Keeping  out  foreign  pests,— In  the  other*  cotton-groY\dng  countries 
of  the  world  there  are  numerous  pests  of  cotton  that  do  not  occur  in  this 
country  and  that  would  cause  serious  losses  if  they  should  be  accidentally 
introduced  and  established  in  the  United  States.    The  quarantines  against 
foreign  cotton  and  cotton  products  have  been  successful  in  preventing  the 
introduction  of  most  of  these  pests.     The  entry  of  the  boll  weevil  and 
pink  bollvrorm  occurred  by  flight  from  the  adjacent  areas  of  Mexico, 
Inspectors  at  ports  of  entry  enforce  quarantine  regulations  designed  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  pests  mthout  unduly  interfering  v/ith  the 
entry  of  foreign  cotton. 

Control  and  eradico.tion  measures. — The  pink  bollworm  is  today  tho 
most  serious  insect  menace  that  has  ever  confronted  the  cotton  industry  in 
this  country.     In  most  of  the  other  cottcn-producing  countries  of  the  world 
the  dojnage  it  causes  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  boll  weevil  in  the  United 
States,    Its  gencrOvl  establislmcnt  in  this  country  would  threaten  cotton 
production  over  large  areas. 


The  pink  boilr/om  vreis  found  in  the  United  States  more  than  25  years 
ago,  but  persistent  -efforts  have  so  far  prevented  its  spread  over  the 
Cotton  Belt,    :It  is  established  in  Texas  in  areas  adjacent  to  Mexico,  and 
light  infestations  occur  in  a  nuiiiber  of  other  counties  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  ^'ixizoiia.    Last  year  it  V\ras  found  in  two  parishes  in  western 
Louisiana,  in  one  of  vdiich  a  non-cotton  zone  is  now  in  effect,    A  nuraber 
of  "additional  counties'  iii  Texas  v/ere  found  infested  this  year. 

Suppressive  neasures  used  to  reduce  the  pink  bollworm  population 
and  the  dangpr  of  spread' include  the  regulation  of  date  of  planting, 
cleaning  of  fiplds,  sterilization  of  seed,  fvmigation  or  other  treafeicnt 
of  cotton  lint,  o.nd  quarantines  against  Liovement  of  infested  products  to 
other  areas.     This  effort  has  becone  increasingly  difficult  and  the  work 
can  be  acconplished  only  if  the  v:hole  cotton  industry  recognizes  the 
inportance  of  the  pink  bollworm  and  supports  the  control  program. 

■  BGdause  of  reinf estation  by  flight  of  noths,  permanent  eradication 
of  the  pink  bollworm  from  the  United  States  is  dependent  on  a  similar 
effort  in 'Mexico  at  the  same  time,    Mexico  is  cooperating  with  our 
Government  in  suppressive  measures,  but  although  conferences  bet^-reen- 
United  States  and  Mexican  officials  have  been  held  to  consicier  the 
pos"sibility  of  eradication  in  both  ^countries,  such  a  progra,m  has  not  been 
undertaken.    The  only  knovjn  method  of  eradication  is  to  establish  a  non- 
cotton  zone, .  which  requires  the  elimination  of  all  cotton,  okra.,  and 
possibly  other  host  plants  over  large  areas,  a.nd  legislation  ojid 
appropriations  by  participating  States,     The  difficulties  of  such  a 
procedure  night  b,e  overcome  or  reduced  "by  using  the  non-cotton  zone  as 
part  of  a  cotton  acrq'age  reduction  program  vjhen  circumstances  warrant. 

In  limited  areas,  the  white  fringed  beetle:  is  another  foreign  pest 
of  cotton  against  which  suppressive  and  preventive  measures  are  being  used. 

Development  and  improvement  of  methods  of  control,— That  progress 
has  been  made  in  insect  control  is  evident  to  all  v:ho  recall  the  bank- 
ruptcy, demoralization,  and  panic  in  the  cotton  industry  caused  by. the 
spread  of  the  boll  weevil  across  the  Cotton  Belt,; 

The  development  of  calcium  arsenate  as  a  boll ^weevil  insecticide 
saves  cotton  grovrors  each  year  many  times  the  $5,000,000  or  less  spent  by 
the  Government  on  cotton  insect  research"  since  the  vrork  vias  first  undertake 
The?  Extension  Service  of  Alabcjna  (iinnual  Report  of  State  and  County 
Extension  Agents,  1943)  estimates  that  the  4-|-  million  pounds  of  calcium 
arsenate  used  in  Alabama  in  1943  saved  cotton  valued  at  over  |6, 250,000 
froiri  the  boll  weevil,  or  nearly  sj'1,50  for  each  pound  .of  the  insecticide 
used,    Since^  1918,  when  calcium  arsenate  vkxs  first  recomm&ndedf  or  boll 
weevil  control,  its  use  has  increased  until  approximately  65  million 
pounds  were  manufactured  in  1943,  most  of  which,  was  used  on  cotton. 


Control  of  the  cotton  flea  hopper  by  methods  developed  by  research 
often  increases  the  yield  by  25  to  100  percent;  and  control  of  Lygus  and 
other  bugs  in  the  irrigated  sections  of  the  Southwest  increases  the 
yields  and  improves  quality  of  cotton  enough  to  add  $10  to  $15  an  acre 
to  the  profits  of  grov>rers«  ■  . 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
developing  control  measures  for  insects  for  v^ich  no  adequate  control  is 
known,  in  reducing  the  costs  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  methods  now 
in  use,  on.d  in  securing  more  general  use  of  these  measures  by  growers. 
The  pinlc  bollworm  presents  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems,    None  of  the 
insecticides  in  general  use  are  effective  with  this  insect, 

Ylhen  calcium  arsenate  is  used  to  control  the  boll  weevil,  damage 
caused  by  the  cotton  aphid  is  increased;  and  light  sandy  soils  are  also 
injured  by  this  insecticide.    Means  of  overcoming  xhese  difficulties  would 
greatly  increase  the  profits  of  growers  and  stimulate  the  wider  use  of 
calcimi  arsenate  for  weevil  control.     Improved  methods  of  application  are 
also  noeded.     There  is  need  of  a  more  effective  insecticide  for  the  boll 
worn.    Control  methods  for  the  cotton  flea  hopper  that  have  given  good 
results  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area. of  Texas  should  be  tested  in  the  drier 
areas  of  that  State  and  of  Oklahoma,    Control  developed  for  the  sucking 
insects  that  attack  irrigated  cotton  in  the  Southwest  is  profitable,  but 
it  is  knc-m  that  much  of  the  damage  by  these  insects  is  not  prevented;  a 
m.ore  effective  insecticide  is  needed  especially  for  the  stinkbugs  that 
reduce  the  quo.lity  of  the  lint. 

The  new  insecticide,  DDT,  has  given  encouraging  results  against  the 
bollworm,  s-ome  of  the  sucking  insects,  and  the  pink  bollworm,  but  its 
"effects  on  the  soil  vjid  on  plcjits  have  not  been  established.     It  shows 
little  promise  for  the  control  of  the  boll  weevil  and  the  cotton  leafworm, 
the  two  cotton  insects  for  which  the  greatest  quantities  of  insecticides 
are  used,  and  it  is  of  no  value  against  the  cotton  aphid,    Hovfever,  the 
discovery  of  DDT  has  stimulated  reseo.rch  on  new  synthetic  insecticides. 
The  thousands  of  organic  materials  that  should  be  tested  against  cotton 
insects  afford  ualimited  possibilities  in  the  field  of  nev:  insecticides 
and  repellents.    Other  opportunities  for  more  economical  insect  control 
are  by  the  introduction  of  natural  enemies  and  the  breeding  of  varieties 
resistant  to  insect  attack. 

Surveys  conducted  to  obtain  information  on  the  abundance  of  insects 
and  the  need  for  insecticides  have  been  of  value  during  the  war.  This 
year,  25,000  fields  were  examined  for  boll  weevils,  5,000  for  flea 
hoppers,  and  several  thousand  for  leafworms  and  other  insects,  and  the 
infomation  obtained  aided  in  the  orderly  distribution  of  insecticides  and 
in  advising  growers  vjhen  and  where  control  was  needed. 
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A  difficult  problem  in  insect  control  is  to  get  timely  use  by 
gi-owcrs  of  the  methods  that  have  proved  effective,    Adoption  of  control 
measures  has  been  delayed  because \thore  are  so  many  small  grov/ers'  and 
because  the  custom  of  planting  more  acres  to  take  care  of  insect  losses 
is  so  v/ell  established.     Insect  control  is  as  essential  in  the  economical  . 
production  of  cottoh  as  is  cultivation  or  the  use  of  fertilizers,  a!nd 
it  should  be  a  regular  fdrm  practice. 

Some  of  the  changes  and  adjustnonts  in'  cotton  production  that  may- 
be made  after  the  war  mil  undoubtedly  intensify  insect  damage  unless 
proper  precautions  are  taken.    On  the  other  hand,  the  many  new  develop- 
ments that  have  resulted  from  the  war— new  chemicals,  new  processes  of 
mpjiufacturing,  new  devices  for  applying  insecticides,  and  new  materials 
for  improviiig  dusting  and  spraying  machinery- -will  provide  better  tools  for 
insect  control, 

COTTON  GINNING  .  '   '  : 

Unlike  many  farm  crops,  cotton  must  be  partially  processed  before 
it  i's  sold  so  that  any  improvements  in  the  ginning  process  result  in  on. 
imjnediate  and  direct  benefit  to  the  producer.     They  are'  .important  also  to' 
industry  since  poor  ginning  makes  a  poor  product,  and  natiiral  quality 
destroyed  in  the  gin  cannot  be  restored,  '.  *  ' 

The  Cotton  Ginning  LalDoratory,  established  at  Stoneville  in  1930, 
has  developed  improved  methods  which  have'  been  largely  adopted  by  ginners 
in  both  the  'rain-grown  and  arid  sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  have 
resulted  in  better  and  cheaper  ginning,  b'etter  prices  for' growers,  and 
a  m.ore"  valuable  product  for  industry.    The  work  at  this  laboratory  is 
done  in  cooperation  vdth  the  Office  of  Distributio*n  of  the  itar  Food 
Administration  and  with  the  Mississippi  Agricultural*  Sxporinlent  Station, 

Miscellaneous  Ginning  Improvements  '       '  '  ■•",■'.  '   '  ■"■'  . 

Over  20  Public  Service  patents  have  been  taken' out  by  th'e  labora- 
tory's technicians  covering  a  series  of  improvements,  in  gin  machinery  viiioh 
are  nov^  coming  into  general  use  in  all  modem  gins,    /jnong  the'  outstand- 
ing developments  has  been  the  cotton  drier,  by  moans  of  which  cotton  with 
high  moisture  content  can  be  adequately,  ginned,  thus  enabling  the  gins 
to  operate  more  continuously.    The  laboratory  has  also  demonstrated  the 
m.cchanical  and  econ.omic  feasibility  of  baling  cotton  at  gins  at  a 
standrrd  density  of  22  pounds  rather  than  at  a  low  density  of  11  pounds 
per"  cubic  foot.    Thus  a  500-po\ind  bale'  is  reduced  in  size  from  about 
54x27x45  inches  to  about  56x28x22,  or  about  50  percent.    This  large 
reduction  makes  for  easier  handling,  reduces  space  requirements  in 
storage  houses  and  freight  cars,  and  makes  possible  more  direct  and  rapid  ' 
transfer  from  the  gin  to  the  textile' mill ,    High-density  bales  also  go  at  • 
a  lower  freight  rate  than  those  of  low  density. 


The  laboratory  has  worked  out  nany  other  inprcvenents — for  example, 
better  bale  coverirxgs;  pornanent  identification  tags  v/hich  obviate  the 
necessity  for  continued  sanpling;  a  nodification  of  the  gin  baling  nechanisn 
■which  alnost  entirely  prevents  air  cuts  and  also  gives  a  bale  with  uniform 
density,  thus  doing  away  with  rolling  and  big-end  bales,  v^hich  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  difficulty  and  added  expense  in  compressing;  and  various 
minor  improvements  in  ginning  machines  and  their  operation,  such  as  higher 
operating  speeds,  the  use  of  the  loose  seed  roll,  better  shapes  of  saw-teeth, 
improved  pneumatic  conveyors,  and  power-saving  devices. 

The  importcmce  of  pure  seed  is  such  that  the  engineers ' have  listed 
and  rccomancnded  methods  and  equipment  by  which  farmers  can  be  assured  of 
getting  their  oyoi  seed,  even  vjhen  the  ginner  handles  several  varieties  of 
cotton.  ■  ■ 

Cleaner  Lint  Cotton 


The  Stoneville  Laboratory  is  putting  special  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  better  cleaning  of  cotton  at  the  gin,'  Under  present  practices,  all 
of  the  cleaning  operations  are  done  before  the  seed  cotton  reaches  the  gin 
savra.    However,  after  ginning  there  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of 
fine  dirt  and  trash  in  the  lint,  sometimes  as  much  as  5  or  even  10  percent 
of  the  weight  of  the  bale.     In  baling  and  com.pressing,  this  pepper  trash  is 
embedded  in  the  lint  and  its  removal  at  the  mdll  is  oxi  expensive  operation. 
The 'logical  place  to  remove  this  dirt  is  at  the  gin,  betT/TCon  the  saws  and 
the  bale  press,  and  investigations  to  develop  equipment  for  this  purpose 
are  nov:  uj.ader  v\ra.y, ;   If  successful,  this  improvem.ent  vdll  increase  the  price 
received  by  the  farmer,  since  the  amount  of  pepper  trash  has  considerable 
effect  upon  cotton  grade.     It  vdll  also  reduce  freight  costs  and  speed  up 
operations  at  the-  mill. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  cleaning  machinery  necessary  for  good 
ginning  is  somewhat  elaborate  and  expensive.     It  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
one-  or  two-stand  gins  with  sm.all  annual  output.    Existing  equipment  should 
be  modified  or  adapted  to  enable  the  small  gins  to  do  a  better  job  without 
too  r.uch  capital  expenditure. 

ITith  the  advent  of  the  mechanical  picker,  the  cleaning  of  cotton  and 
the  extraction  of  foreign  matter  will  be  probler.s  of  major  importance. 
Mechanical  cotton  pickers  have  been  developed  and  are  being  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  picking  of  cotton,  but  no  m.achine  has  yet  been  designed  which 
does  not  gather  a  good  deal  of  trash,  leaves,  and  other  foreign  material. 
Vnith  present  equipment  the  machine-picked  cotton  has  a  minimum  of  5  pounds 
per  bale  of  trash  in  excess  of  that  contained  in  hand-picked  cotton. 
Consequently  a  good  part  of  tho  savings  made  in  the  picking  are  offset  by 
reduced  prices  received  for  the  cotton.    The  engineers  are  testing  the 
use  of  chemicals  for  defoliating  the  cotton  plants  prior  to  mechanical 
harvesting  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  trash  picked  mth  the  cotton. 


COTTON.  U:]^ILIZAT  ION  .. 
Cotton  Fiber  !,.,..V . 

The  cotton  utilization  studies  of  the 'Sou^thern 'Regional  Roseau  '  ■ 

Laboratory,  include  those  on  (l)  the  chemical ■  and ^physical  properties  of  ' 
cotton  fiber,   (2)  the  alteration  of  fiber  properties'  and  the  effecjt  of 
changes-  on  finished  cotton  products,  and  (3)  the  nodification  of  the 
properties  of  manufactured  cotton  products  by  various  'constructions  and  by 
finishing  treatments.    These  studies, are  related. to  the' prod ucti on  of  cotton 
products  with  certain  desirable  chara6teri sties ,    T'or  exafaple/  tiic  character- 
istics of  manufactured  products  dep.end  f  undament  ally,  bn"' the  fine' 'sttr^.  "turd  '  " 
of  cellulose  in  the  cotton  fibers;  and  to  produce  strpnger  dr  irib.re  j.c.szing-  ■ 
products,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  effects'bif' light,  lieo.t,  and  ' 
chemical  agents  on  the  degradation  of  the  cotton  fiber  and  on  the  proccs's" 
of  commercial  cotton  bleaching.     To  develop  an  improved  cotton  product  such 
as  a  better  tire  cord  it  is  necessary  to  stu(^  the  effect  of  high  tismtiera^  . 
ture  on  cotton,  product.,  the  mercerization  characteristics  of  cotton  of 
different  ;Varie ties,  and  the  effect  of  chemical  mddi.ficatiori  or  imprC^fia- 
tion  on  the  prop.erties  of  cotton  products.  .;     .  "  ..■ p  .        .V" '  ' 

/iS      rpsult.  of  sup)a  .ijivestigati*pns  a  new, '  m  been 
produced,  and  an  all-cotton  elastic  bandage"^  is'  in  "small  plant  prbdactioil, 
using  several  thousand  yards  of  cotton  cloth.  :  ,The  s.tabi^izaticn  of  nitro- 
cellulose has,  been  improved  cm d  tQ.st  ruiis  of  a  new  stabilising- proCesis'..  have 
been  demonstra,ted  on  Tull  scale  2^~t.Qn  Ipts. '.'"7),  new  and  .  iiiproved  ma'chine  ■ 
for  slashing  cotton  textile  warps  is  being  fabricated  ,  _.1so  a  machine 

.for  opening,  cleaning.,,,  ajad.  blending  cqt'ton  f  or  textile  ^.roeesses, 

/jnong  the  investigations  on  the  modification  of  properties  of 
manufactured  cotton  products  by  various  constructions  and  by  physical  cjid 
chemical  treatments  are  studies  on  the  preservation  of  cotton  fabrics 
against  decomposition  caused  by  weather,  sea  wr.ter,  and  micro-organisms;  ■■ 
methods  of  improving  flameproof,  fireproof,  and  v/aterproof  properties 
of  cotton  fabrics;  and  apecio.l  finishes  to  improve  the  strength  and 
durability  of  cotton  products.    The  effect  of  swelling  and  stretching  - 
treatjacnts  on  the  properties  of  tire  cords  arc  being  evaluated,  .  and  the  •  elag-t: 
properties  of  cotton  tire  cord  are  being"  s.tudied.    The'  development  of  hca't"  - 
resistant  tire  cord  from  mercerized  ycyrns  is'^'under  way.  '         '"  '■ 

Through  these  investl,ga^;ions ,  methods  ' 'for  dbterftii^ilirig  ^h©'''Tfesi^'tafic'e 
of  treated  cotton  fabrics  to. weather  and  micro-organisms  ho.ve  been  devised. 
Experimentally,  a  fireproofing  meihod  has  been  develbped  for  lig;}ltwei'ght 
cotton  fabrics  which  v,rili  witKstc^iid  a  d.bzen  laundry  trial's,    '  "  '    ''  .  " 
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other  investigations  include  the  inprovenent  of  the  adhesion  of  cotton 
tire  cord  to  rubber  and  synthetic  rubber,  and  the  relationship  of  cotton 
tire  properties  and  the  construction  of  the  cord  to  its  "flex  life"  and 
tensile  strength,    /m  improved  tensioning  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cord  has  been  developed,  and  electronic,  high  frequency  heating  has 
been  used  for  improved  and  rapid  drying  of  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics. 

The  effects  of  the  treatments  mentioned  on  the  properties  of  tire 
cord  ojid  other  cotton  products  are  novf  being  evaluated  as  part  of  an 
appraisal  of  cotton  compared  vath  other  products  for  tire'  cord.  Field 
tire  tests,  although  as  yet  fex-r  in  number,  as  well  as  laboratory  tests 
have  shovm  that  the  special  cotton  tire  cords  developed  from  these 
investigations  consistently  and  materially  outperform  commercial  cotton  tire 
cords. 

Cotton  Seed 

im.  inexpensive  ammonia  preservation  process  for  the  control  of 
tem.perature  and  the  free-fatty  acid  content  of  moist  cotton  seed  has  been 
so  successful  in  ton-lot  experimental  runs  that  some  plants  are  trying 
it  on  full  comjaercial  scale  this  season.    Success  of  the  process  vrould 
mean  the  saving  of  large  voluiies  of  useful  cotton  seed  oil  now  lost. 

Cotton  seed  oil .--Investigations  are  being  made  in  the  modification 
of  cotton  seed  oil  to  improve  its  usefulness  in  industry  and  provide  new 
outlets.    These  include  the  physical  behavior  and  characteristics  of  the 
oil  under  processing  conditions,  the  composition  of  the  oil  and  its  by- 
products in  relation  to  industrial  utilization,  and  im-provement  of  the  flavor 
odor,  and  keeping  qualities  of  cotton  seed  oil  and  its  derived  products. 

The  work  has  dem.onstrated  commercially  that  properly  modified  cotton  ■ 
seed  oil  can  replace  palm  oil  in  tin  and  terne  plate  industries.  Although 
the  cost  of  the  modified  oil  would  be  twice  that  of  palm  oil,  its  expected 
life  in  processing  should  be  three  times  as  long.     The  investigations  have 
also  shown  that  by  a  com.bination  of  controlled  hydrogenation  and  low 
tem.pcrature  solvent  fractionation  a  hardened  fat  can  be  produced  from 
cotton  seed  oil  which  has  the  consistency  and  other  properties  of  imported 
cocoa  butter,  used  extensively  in  foods,  confectionery,  and  pharmaceutical 
products,    Tj'ith  the  some  processing  technique,  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  as 
a  worsted  lubricant  has  been  made  from  cotton  seed  oil. 

Substantial  contributions  have  been  made  to  methods  and  processes 
for  improving  the  keeping  qualities  of  oils,   fats,  and  .shortenings 
particulcj^ly  for  Lend  Lease  and  iirmy  shipments  to  the  tropics.  The 
investigations  on  the  stability  of  cotton  seed  oil  and  l"^-;  voo  of  anti- 
oxidants have  contributed  to  these  advances. 
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Cotton  seed  noal  and  protein,—  As  a  result  of  the  investigations  on 
cotton  seed  neal  and  protein,  adhesives  have  been  developed  from  the  neal 
which  are  adaptable  in  the  field  of  tacky  and  rewettable  glues  for  TAiiich 
there  arc  enornous  denands.     Information  developed  from  fundamental 
studies  on  the  constituents  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton  seed  meal,  particularly 
on  its  enzyme  system,  are  expected  to  contribute  materially  in  the  processing 
of  the  meal  for  the  manufacture  of  new  and  improved  industrial  products. 

Cotton  Fabrics  in  the  Home 

Investigations  in  the  home  economics  laboratories  are  concerned  with 
designs  and  finishes  for  knitwear,  especially  women's  cotton  hose,  for 
superior  appearance,  fit,  and  quality.    Home  economists  have  also  cooperated 
with  other  agencies  in  formulating  specifications  for  certain  cotton  fabrics. 
Other  work  v;ith  cotton  products  includes  the  making  of  designs  for  aprons, 
dresses,  and  children's  garments  that  combine  attractiveness  v,dth  high 
functional  utility. 


UNITSD  STATSS  DEPARTM3HT  •  OF  A&BI  CULTUBE  .   ^  . 

War  Food  Administration 

(Material  for  presentation  to  the  Special  Committee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  Post-'War  Farm  Programs  -  Hearings  on  December  4,  1944) 

COTTON  MA2IciBTI.NC>'SE&ViCSS,  I^AEpTING  RESEARCH,  Aim  W'  USES  PEOGSAMS. 
'By  Carl  H.  RoMnson,  Chief,  Cotton  and  PilDer  Branch,  0.  D. 

My  remarks  will  he  limited  to  a  "brief  outline  of  some  of  the  important  • 
phases  of  our  service,  regulatory,  and  research  work  relating  to- cotton. 
These  include  standardization  and  classing,  quality  and  price  statistics, 
fiher  and  spinning  testing,  research  on  ginning,  packaging,  automatic 
sampling,  'and  related  suTjjects,  and  programs  designed  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption. 

Official  standard-s  for  cotton  were  first  promulgated  some  30  years  ago,  . 
Since  that  tine,  the  standards  have  heen  improved  and  supplemented' from  . 
time  to  time,  .  and  they  are  nov;  in.  general  use  not  only -in  the  United 
States  hut  throughout  the  world  wherever  American  cotton  is  spxin.  In 
fact  many  of  the  leading  cotton  trade  and  manufacturers'  organizations  in 
other  countries  have  adopted  our  universal  standards  for  the  grade  of  • 
American  upland  cotton.     Thousands  of  official  grade  "boxes  and  staple 
types  are  prepared  each  year  and  shipped  to  classifiers  and  others  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world.    The  standardization  authority  is  , 
contained  in  the  United  States  Cotton  Standards  Act  and  Cotton  Futures  Act. 

The  demand  for  official  classification  of  cotton  has  increased  steadily 
until  now  our  employees  ' each  year  are  classing  samples  representing  more 
than  six  million  "bales  of  cotton.    One  of  our  largest  classing  jo"bs  is 
that  under  the  Act-  of  April  13,  1937,  which  makes  provision  for  a  free 
classing  service  for  farmers  who  are  mera"bers  of  groups  organized  to  promote- • 
the  improvement  of  cotton.    Since  this,  work  was  undertaken,  .in  1938,  it  has 
"become  ver;/  popular  with  farmers,'  the  volume  of  classing  having  increase^.-, 
from  considera"bly  less  than  100,000  "bales  classed  in  1938  to  the  point  ■ 
where  we  are  now  classing  each  year  well .  over  three -aixd  a  quarter,  mill  ion-.. • 
"bales,  for  nearly  300,000  individual  farmers  whose' reported  cotton  ^acreage- 
is  in  excess  of  40  percent  of  the  tota,l  cotton  acreage' 'of  the  United. 
States.    In  order  to  "be^  eligi"ble  for  the.  free  classing  service,  farmers 
must  organize  an -improvement  group  and  arrange  for  their  sampling...  agency 
to  send  samples  to  one  of  our  classing  offices..    On  receipt  by  the  class- 
ing office  the  samples  are  classed  and  an  individual  certificate  showing, 
the  grade  and  staple,  length  of  each  sample -is  returned  to  the  farmer. ' 
Spot  prices  at  various  principal  markets  a,re  sent  to  the  organized  groups- 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  radio  broadcasts  of  futures  prices  • 
several  times  a  day;   With- this  classification  and  price  Information  in  hand 
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the  farmer  can  intelligently  market  his  cotton.     If  such  a  service  could  "be 
extended  to  all  other  cotton  farmers  and  provision  made  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  a  representative  sample  from  each  hale  ginned,  various  "benefits  to 
cotton  growers  in  general  could  he  expected.     More ■ specifically,  the  pro- 
duction of  higher  qualities  of  cotton  throughout  the  "belt  would  he  encour- 
aged, excessive  sampling  materially  reduced  or  eliminated,  and  many  farmers 
who  are  not  now  in' position  to  ohtain 'official  classifications  would  he 
furnished  specific  information  on  each  hale  which  would  enable  them  to 
marke't  their  cotton  according  to  its-  actual-  grade  and  staple  length. 

In  addition  to  ..the  classing  work. already  mentioned^  we  are  classing  large 
quantities  of  cotton  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  and  purchase 
programs,  for  deliveries  on  futures  contracts,  and  for  other  purposes.  A 
considerable  volume  of  classing  work  Is  also  done  hy  licensed  classers  in 
private  employment  who  are  under  our  supervision. 

Under  legislation  passed  in  1927,  we  are  required *to  issue  statistics  or 
estimates  of  the  grades  and  staple  lengths  of  cotton  carried  over  each  year 
as  of  August  1,  and  also  from  time  to  time  estimates  of  the  qualities  of 
cotton  in  the  current  crop  as  ginned.     5he  estimates  of  the  quality  of 
current  ginnings  are  based  on  the  classification  of  samples  from  all  bales 
ginned  by  selected  gins  representing  about  10  percent  of  the  total.  Class- 
ification results  h£5,ve  been  returned  to  the  ginncr  for'  his  and  his  customers' 
use.     Statistics  on  the  quality  of  cotton  by  States  and  districts  are  issued 
to  the  public  each  ginning  period.     These  quality  estimates,  along  with  the 
free  classing  service  for  farmers  who  are  members  of  orgcanizcd  improvement 
groups,  haye  contributed  to  cotton  o^uality  consciousness  in  the  South  and 
to  improvement  in  the  cotton  crop.     The  average ^ staple  length  of  the  crop 
has  increased  from  slightly  less  than  15/16  inch  in  1929  to  about  1  inch 
in  1944.     The  cotton  quality  statistics  and  those  compiled  in  our  cotton 
market  news  work. have  made  important  contributions  to  the  planning  of 
various,  war  and  other  programs.  *' 

Research-  designed  to  develop  improved  methods  and-  red-dee  costs  is  conducted 
on  the  conditioning,  ginning,  cleaning,  packaging,  handling  and  marketing 
of  cotton.     The  work  on  ginning  and  delated  processes  is  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engin- 
eering—that, organization  being  responsible  for  the  mechanical  engineering 
phases  and  our  own  organization  for  the  . effects-  of'  the  use  of  various  types 
of  equipment  and  processes  on  the  quality  of  cotton  and  oh  marketing. 

At  present,  primary  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  problems  of  ginning,  mar- 
keting, and  processing  incident  to  the  adoption  of  mechanical ■ harvesting. 
A  special  study  of  the  possibilities  of  cleaning  the  lint  between  the  gin 
.stand  and  the  bale  press  has  recently  been  undertaken.     Studies  already 
made  have  indica-bed  the  mechanical  and  economic  feasibility'  of  gin  presses 
capable  of  producing  bales  of  standard  density  which  would  obviate  the  need 
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for  recompression  of  bales-  for  dornestlc  shipment*     Two  commercial  instal- 
lations of  these  presses  have  "been  made  and  have  proved  a  success  under 
commercial  conditions.    Various  other  accomplishments  of  our  research 
people  hold  considerable  promise  for  the  future.    Among  these  is  an  auto- 
matic sampling  device  v;hich  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  a  truly  represent- 
ative Sample  of  all  of  the  cotton  in  a  bale  as  it  is  formed  at  the  gin  and 
\^ich  obviates  the  need  for  cutting  the  bales  for  samples.     This  sampling 
device  can  be  installed  with  standard  gin  equipment.    It  diverts,  at 
intervals  throughout  the  ginning  of  the  bale,  a  portion  of  the  lint  from 
the  lint  flue  through  a  special  duct  to  a  small  scale  condenser  which  con- 
denses the. lint  into  a  bat  similar  to  that  fed  into  the  bale  press.  The 
pressing  equipment  for  the  sample  is  rotated  automatically  with  the  turn- 
ing of  the  bale  press.     The  sample  obtained  by  this  equipment  represents 
the  cotton  throughout  the  entire  bale  rather  than  just  the  cotton  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  bale  as  is  the  case  with  the  present  system  of  sampling. 
The  eventual  wide- spread  use  of  higher  density  gin  presses  and  automatic 
sampling  devices,  along  with  the  standardization  of  cotton  bale  covering 
materials  and  perhaps  net  weight  trading  in  cotton,  should  contribute 
measurably  to  economies  in  cotton  handling,  and  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  the  physical  appearance  of  the  American  bale. 

A  new  and  important  phase  of  the  work  of  our  cotton  fiber  and  spinning 
laboratories  is  the  testing  on  a  fee  basis  of  the  physical  properties  of 
cotton  fibers  such  as  strength,  fineness,  maturity,  and  uniformity,  and 
the  performance  of  particular  cottons  through  manufacturing  processes. 
These  tests  are  made  for  cotton  breeders,  producers,  manufacturers,  and 
others,  ,and  are  proving  helpful  in  evaluating  the  qualities  of  new  varie- 
ties and  strains  in  the  early  stages  of  development  and  in  aiding  cotton 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  locating  those  varieties  and  growths  of 
cotton  most  suitable  for  specific  uses. 

Our  laboratories  are  also  conducting,  on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  testing 
for  the  Federal  and  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection 
with  their  cotton  breeding  work  and  for  their  annual  tests  to  determine 
the  relative  merits  of  the  principal  improved  varieties  and  strains  of 
cotton  under  the  growth  conditions  prevailing  in  the  various  producing 
areas. 

An  important  by-product  of  our  extensive  fiber  and  spinning  testing 
activities  has  been  the  accumulation  of  what  is  perhaps  the  largest  and 
best  body  of  data  on  fiber  properties  and  spinning  performance  in  exi st- 
ance.    Statistical  analyses  are  now  in  progress  to  establish  the  relation- 
ships of  the  various  measurable  fiber  properties  to  processing  performance 
and  to  yarn  and  fabric  quality,    Facts  concerning  these  relationships  will 
indicate  to  cotton  breeders  those  fiber  properties  that  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  new  varieties  and  strains  being  developed,  and  will  aid 
spinners  in  selecting  cottons  needed  for  best  results  in  the  manufacture 
of  various  types  of  cotton  goods. 


-Our  U'ti-liza'tignraad  Diversion  -Diyision  -conducts  "prograns  designed  to 
enccurage;  increased  -  consianption.  .<af  cotton -  and.  cotton  products  and'  to  "bridge 
the  gap-"be:tweGn  the  labo.ratory'  stage-  of  developnent'  and  the'  conKiercial 
acceptance  .Oin  a.  self- sustaining:  "basis  of  new  uses  for  cotton.    Examples  of 
these  p.rcgraras  are  those  Jlnder taken  to  encourage  the  use  of  cotton"  for 
insulation,  cotton,  wrappers.  f6r  cotton- iDales,  and  cotton  for  "binder  twine. 
The  cotton  insulation- prograrii  of  fers' promise .  of  a  new  annual  outlet  for 
perhap-S;  several  hundred- thousand;,  "bal.esl  of  the  lo.wer  grades  and  shorter 
;  staples.;  •  Sorae  p.rojects  ];iave  had:  to.  "be  held  in  a'beyance  "because  of  the  war. 

Ve,  shall  "b.e  -glad.  to/-. supply  more  c.oqplete' info f nation' on  any  phase  of  our 
..work- or  to  assist  the.  Conni.ttee:  in;  any  v;ay  that -nay  "be  desired. 


UNITED  STArSS.PEPARniENT  OF  AGRICUL'IURE 
War  Food  Acininistration 

(Material  for  presentation  to  the  Special  Committee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  Post-War  Farm  Pro srarns  -  Hearings  on  December  -4>  1944) 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  AS  RiELATED  TO  INCREASED  YIELDS  A^ID  PRODUCTION 
By  J.  W.  Sargent,,, Assistant  Regional-  Consej:vator,  Soil- Conservation  Service 

•  ■..;..J':- .  V,':     \  .      /;        .   ■  :  ■  .  ,. 

For  at ,  least .  one  ,hundr©cl  years  the  ills  of  southern  agriculture  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  "the  Nation,  The  plight  of  the  cotton  farmer  has 
been  deplored, , and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  his  condition* 
Regardless  of  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  by  himself  and  in  his 
behalf,  his  econoraio  positidn  has,  during  the  greater  part  of -the. period, 
been  unsatisfactory-.  Usually  he  has  not  received  just  recompense .  for  his 
labors.  May  not  this  be  due  to  th^;  fact  that  he  has  been  only  a  cotton 
farmer,  producing  that  crop  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the,  fertility)  of  his,-- land. 

YTe  in  the.South  expect  to  continue  to  growi.Cotton^  to  produce  this 
crop  ■  in  competition  vdth  other  parts  ; of  the  -world,  -VJe  recognize,  however, 
that  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  do  a  better  job  than  ever  before.  We 
must  produce  .more  efficiently,  plant  only  tlje  most  suitable  acres  and 
protect  them  from  erosion,  use  only  varieties  of ;  highest- quality,  ferti- 
lize more  intelligently,  use  more  machine  and  less  hand  labor,  consider 
cotton  as  one.  crop  in  our  agriculture  rather  -; than  as  a  single 'objective. 

An  important  pha.se  of  the  postr-war  cotton  problem  mil  be.  the  pro- 
duction of  other  inccaiie-producing  crops  to  supplement  income  from  cotton. 
Nevi  sources  of  income  must  come  through  changes  in  the  use  of  land. 
Since  soil  conservation  is  based  on  the  principle  of  using  a 11:  land  on 
each  farm  according  to  its  capabilities  and  treating  it  according  to  its 
needs,  new  sources  of  income  may  be  expected  on  farms jiwhere  soil  conser- 
vation programs  are  established.  .^-.'  J,''  r'- ■ 

That  -this  can  be  done  without  sacrifice  of  production  has. Jbeen.  ad- 
mirably proven  by  countless  farmers  throu^out  the  South*    Five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  (5,261)  farmers  operating .1,742> 323  acres 'of 
land  in  13  Southern  states  report  significant  results.    These  farmers 
are  from  the  ^roup  of  l62j:.5/50  copperatprs  with  soil  .cons ervatioin  dis- 
tricts utilizing  the  techr^ical""  assistancp  •  of  the  Soil  . Conservation  Ser- 
vice and  other  aids.    Their  changes  in  land -use  and  production  are  based 
on  averages  of  2  to  .4  years  prior-vto  and  a  similar- .p.eriod  following  the 
establishment .  of  conservation  farming,to  the'  extent,  of  70  to.  100  percent 
completion;.       '     .        -  ■ 
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!•    Land  Use  Changes 

Cropland  changed  from  669,543  to  641,992  acres  -  Average  decrease  4*1/^ 
(Decrease  t^''  states  from  ,1%  Arkansas  to  13. 7^^  Florida) 

Grazing  land  changed  from  811,468  to  910,303  acres  -  Average  increase  12. 1?^ 
(Increase  ranging  from  approximately  40  percent  in  the  Southeast 
to  A%  in  Texas ) 

Idle  land  changed  from -61,697  to'  5,356  acres  -  Average  decrease  91.3^ 
(Decrease       states  from  54.95^  Kentucky  to  99.^  Florida)' 

2«    Some  Specific  Crop  Acreage  Changes  and  Significant  Results  .  -. 

Cotton  acreage  reduced,  average,  19.6/b.    (Reduced  by  states  fr 
Mississippi  to  38olp  Florida).    Production  per  acre  increased,  average, 
32.8^  -  (Increase  by  states  from  25^. Texas  to  102.2^  Virginia)  and  total 
number  of  bales  produced  on  these  farms  increased  average  6oT%  -  (Change 
by  states  of  from  decrease  of  2.1/o  Alabama  to  increase  4^  Louisiana,), 

Corn  acreage  reduced,  average-,  15»lp  -  (From  a  decrease  of  30.$^.  Alabama 
to  an  increase  of  22^1%  Florida),    Production  per  .acre  increased  39.2^  - 
■'(from  27/0  Texas  to  62.65^  Virginia)  and  total  number  of  bushels  produced 
on  these  farms  increased  18^^  -  (From.  1,9^  Alabama  to  73.5/^  Florida) . 

TiHieat  acreage  reduced  12.5/2,  production  per  acre  increased-  46.9$^,  and 
total  number  of  bushels  produced  increased  27.7/2. 

Acres  in  legume  hay  increased  60.7^  -  (from  4.6^  Kentucky  to  145.2^ 
Florida),  and  total  production  increased  84.45^.- (from  12*4^  Virginia 
to"  I8O0I/J  Alabama)'.    Acres  in  n.on-legume-  hay  increased  12^,  and  total 
production  increased  42/^  v;ith"  Louisiana  and  Alabama  leading  the  increase. 

The  following  changes  in  livestock  population  occurred  on  these  farms; 

Dairy  cattle  increased  40.4^  -  (from  \5»%  Tennessee  to  84.6^j  No.  Carolina) 

Beef  cattle  increased  117.4/2  -  (from  1^2  Texas  to  192.4/^  Georgia  J) 

Brood  sows  increased     87.2/2  -  (from  6^  Louisiana  to  154.8^2  No.  Carolina) 

E^ves  increased  '66.052  -  (from  I6f>  Texas  to.  866.3/2  Alabama) 

Chickens  increased        76.6?^  -  (from  36^2  Louisiana  to  201.952,  Florida) 

Turkeys  increased  32.4^  -  (frcm  S^  Louisiana- to  1108/2.  .Jennessee) 

Conservation  farming  means  better,  wiser  land  use.    It  means  in-^ 
creased  sustained  production.-    It  means  using  all  the  acres  on  the  farm, 
thus  providing  land  for  crops  substituting  for  cotton.    It  means  the 
basis  for  a  permanent  agriculture  on  land  kept  permanently  productive. 
Conservation  farming  won't  correct  all  the  perplexing,  economic  ills 
of  the  cotton  industry,  but  without  it,  the  ills,  particularly  of  the 
producer,  and  finally  of  the  industry,  must  increase.    It's  fundamental, 
therefore,  to  any  future  progress. 


The  future  cotton  industry  cannot  be  safely  planned  without  consi- 
deration of  proper  land  use.    Using  : the  land  according  to  its  capability- 
selective  service  for  each  acre — and  treating  it  according  to' needs  is 
not  the  only  fundamental,  but  without  it  cotton  production,  and  as  for 
that,  the  entire  agriculture  of  the  future, mil  continue  in  jeopardy. 

Fundamentally,  therefore,  any  successful  program  for  agriculture 
hust  be  based  on  treating  the  land  according  to  its  needs.    This  .calls 
for  land  classification,  farm  by  .farm  and  acre  by  acre,,  to  the  end  that 
each  acre  has'  the  opportunity  to  render  its  maximum  service* 

T7e  are  committed  to  the  policy  of  Selective  Service,  no.t  only  of  our 
manpower,  but  of  our  factories  in  meeting  war  production  goals.  Selective 
service  of  acres  in  meeting  agricultural  production  requirements  for  the 
■post— war  as  well  as  the  war  period  means  meeting  these  requirements  on  a 
basis  of  sustained  yield,  and  is  certainly  of  as  much  importance  as  se- 
lective servicfe  in  any  undertaking.    Carefully  selecting  the  best  use  to 
v/hich  farms,  fields,  and  acres  may  serve  based  on  physical  ability  of 
land  to  produce  continuously,  adjusted  to  economic  requirements,  and 
treating  these  farms^  fields,  and  acres  in  accordance  with  their  needs 
and  adaptability  means  guaranteeing  a  permanent ^ri culture.  Actually 
locating  these  acres  by  their  physical  characteristics,  determining  the 
use  in  which  these  varied  lands  can  make  their  best  contributicn,  and" 
specifying  the  treatment  that  they  must  receive  is  a  big  order,  but  we 
know  of  no  prospect  of  a  permanent  agriculture  without  it. 

We  are  in  an  all-out  fight,  which  does  not  end  with  military  victory. 
We  must  win  that  victory,  of  course.    But  it's  more  than  our  Army  against 
our  enemy's,  it's  more  than  our  Navy  against  theirs— it's  that  and  our 
farms  'against  theirs  also,  and  against  our  unknovni  future,  not  for  the 
duration  only,  but  for  the  long  pull  for  sustained  production.  That's 
why  we  insist  on  '""Selective  Service,  for  each  Acre.'*    We  can't  have  poor, 
mis-used,  ill— treated, washed-away,  unproductive  land  represent jUS.  now  • 
or' in  the  peace  to  follow. 

The  meaning  of  '"'Selective  Service  for  each  Acre"*  is  illustrated  by 
the  phptograph  on  the  following  page.  •; 


Every  acre  of  agri-cultural  land  can  be  made  to  produce  the  things 
needed  now  and  later,  but  we  do  not  expect  to.  produce,  planes  in  a  shell 
factory,  nor  tanks  in  a  shipyard.    Neither  can  we  expect  sustained 
economic  production  of  cotton,  corn,  peanuts  or  other  row  crops  on  steep 
or  eroded  land  best  suited  to  trees  or  grass,  because  row  crops  cause 
severe  soil  losses,  which  quickly  make  the  land  unfit  for  any  productive 
use,  perhaps  for  many  years  to  come.    Look  again  at  the  green  area — Vio,  1 
land — in  the  photograph.    Green  is  the  ''*go"  signal,  and  means  that  this  . 
land  can  bemused  e,xtensively  for  row  crops  without  danger. 

Yellow  means  caution,  and  this  land.  No,  II,  may  be  used  but  needs 
protection — .winter  and  summ:er  covers^,  contouring,  rotations,  with  lime 
and  fertilizer  as  needed.    iVithout  'such  protection  it  may  be  expected  to 
yield  a  bale  of  cotton  for  twelve  ■■tons  of  soil.    If  the  land  is  protect- 
ed, the  bale  of  cotton  may  cost  only  _ three  .tons  of  soil.    Without  pro- 
tection, the  land  may' last  35  years  under  continuous  use,  but  with  pro- 
tection the  farmer  can  reasonably  expect  it  to  last  upwards  of  100  years, 
depending  on  the  degree  of  protection,         -  ■ 

The  larger  part  of  this  f arm, ' as  of  most  cotton  farms,  is  No,  11^ 
land.    In  the  photograph,  it  is  red,  the 'danger  signal.    This  land  can 
be  used,  but  it  will  be  destroyed  quickly  unless  the  proper  conserva- 
tion practices  are  applied.    Such  land  generally  is  steep,  or  poor, or 
badly  gullied — ^or  all  three.    The  treatment  required  necessitates  a 
careful  analysis  and  the  application  of  proper  intensive  treatments 
before  the  land  can  be  used  safely  for  row  crops «    Land  of  this  sort 
'  will  produce  cotton,  but  the  cotton  will  .cost  around  seventy-five  tons 
.  of  soil-  per  bale  without  protection,  and  we  cannot  e.xpect  sustained 
yield.    With  protection,-  the  cotton  will,  cost  around  twelve  tons  of 
soil,  per  bale,  which  represents  a  saving  ^we  can't  afford  to  miss. 

Other  lands  shown -in  the  piiotograph  are  not  generally  suitable  for 
row  crops.    If  the  land' s ' capability  is  .determined,  and  proper  conser- 
vation practices  understood  and  applied,  every  .acre  may  be  kept  in  sus- 
tained production. 

We  cannot  maintain — let  alone  increase — agricultural  production, 
~ e'cb hbmi'ca  1  ly  or  otherwise,  on  eroded,  v/asted,  depleted  soils.  Our 
agricultural  production  experience  of  25  years  ago — during  and  after 
the  first  World  "Jar — -should  serve  us  well  now.    In  that  emergency  we 
brought  a  vast  new  acreage  of  land  under  the  plow  which  actually  in- 
creased production  about  5  percent,  but  which,  furthermore,  created 
another  emergency — the  dust  bowl  in  the  Y/est  and  increased  gullying 
in  the  Southeast,    There  must  be  no  repetition  of  those  errors.  They 
are  unnecessary.    Today,  ^^dth  less  labor,  less  fertilizer,  less  farm 
machinery,  and  less  new  land,  agricultural  production  is'  being  in- 
creased*   Favorable  seasons  have  helped  and  the  determination, 
dependability,  and  abilit}--  of  farmers  has  been  vital,  but  this  ne\7 
"farm  tool" — usin^--  the  land  according  to  its  capabilities  and  treat- 
ing it  according  to  its  needs — including  application  of  needed  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices,  accounts  for  no  sr^all  part  of  the 
increased  production,  and  promises  even  greater  and  more  permanent 
agricultural  gains. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTI\^E3^]T  OF  AGRICULTUEE 
FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 


Material  for  Presentation  to  the  Special  Committee  of  the  House  CoiTimittee 
.on  Ai^riculture  on'  Post-war  Farm" Projtram  -  Hearings  on  December  4,  1944 

Farrr  Credit  Administration' Serves  Cotton  Farmers 
By  Ivy  W.  Du,^gan,  Governor,  Farm  Credit  Administration 

The  Farm  Credit  A^^pipi  st  rat  ion.  through  its  various  units  assists  in.  the 
production  and  riarket ing  of  cotton.     It  makes  available  long-  and  short-- 
term. 'credit  to  farmers  producing  cotton.     It  finances  the  marketing  and 
processing  of  cotton  and  cotton  products  through . farmers'  cooperative  asso- 
ciations.    Its  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
its  Economic  and. Credit  Research  Division  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  its 
directors  of  research  in' the  district  offices  carry  on  research  projects, 
some  of  which  relate  to  cotton  and  cotton  products,     .  . 

Loans  and  discounts  made  through  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  farmers 
and  their  cooperatives  in  the  10  principal  cotton  States  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1944  am.ounted  to  .$250,771,165  or  , 34. 8  percent  of  the  total  for 
the  United  States.     Production  credit  association  loans  accounted  for 
S118, 213, 890, . which  was  32.3  percent  of  the  total  for  the  country.  Federal 
land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  closed  in  the  9  months  amounted 
to  ^18,952,774  or  24. .4  percent  of  the  total  amount,  of  these  loans  closed 
in  the  United  States.     In  the  10  States  37,9  percent  of  the  farm  m,ortgage 
debt  outstanding  on  January.  1  of  this,  year  was.  held  by  the  Federal  land 
bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  compared  with  a  national  average  of  33,4 
percent.     There  were  95.8  percent  of  land  bank  and' Commissioner  loans  vdth 
all  matured  installments  paid  in  fullon  September  30  compared  with  92.6 
percent  for  the  entire  country.     Emergency  crop  loans  made  in  the  lO  cotton 
States  in  the  9-m.onth  period  amounted  to  ^H* 272, 445  or  63.  9  percent  of  the 
country's  total.     For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1944,  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives m.ade  301  loans  totaling  ^25207, 789, 722  in  the  10  States  compared  with 
s?416, 168, 106  for  the.  entire  country. 

.■\  PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ' 

There,  are  183  production  credit  associations  lpca.ted  in  the  10  m.ajor  cotton, 
producing  States,     These  associations  with  their  325  branch  offices  make 
short-  and  interAedi ate-term  loans  to  cotton  farmers  for  all  purposes 
entering  into  the  production  of  the  crop,.    In.  addition  to.' providing  for  the 
ordinary  costs  of  production,  the  associations  also  extend  credit  for  such 
purposes  as  purchase  of  work  stock,  farm  machinery,  terracing,   and  soil 
improvem.ent.  ..  '     ,  ....... 

Besides  making  loans  for  production  purposes,  thie  associations  are  aualified 
as  lending  agencies  vrith  the  Com-nodity  Credit  Corporation  and,   as  such, 
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participate  in  the  loan  rrograms  of  that-  organization.     The  service  of  pro- 
duction credit  associations  in  connection  ^vith  CCC  activities  is  restricted 
to  member-stockholders.     Recently  stet)s  also  have  been  taken  by  the  associa- 
tions to  aid  in  the  cotton  purchase  plan  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Emergency  crop  and  feed  loan  offices  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Memphis, 
Tennessee;  Wichita,  Kansas;  and  Dallas,  Texas,  serving  the  Cotton  Belt,  make 
loans,  including  those  for  the  production  of  cotton,  to  small  farmers  unable 
to  obtain  credit  from  other  sources  at  reasonable  rates. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  besides  furnishing  the 
major  Dortion  of  the  funds  used  in  m.aking  p'roduction  ci*edit  association 
loans,  discount  a  substantial  amount  of  agricultural  paper  for  other  finan- 
cing institutions,  a  large  part  of  ',7hich  goes  for  the  production  of  cotton. 

'  ;   FAEM  MORTGAGE  CREDIT  '        .  . 

There  are  554  national  farm'  loan  associations  in  the  10  principal  cotton 
States  which  handle  the  making  of  Federal  land  bai;k  and  Land  Bank  .Commissioner 
loans.     These  are  long-term  loans  made  to  farmers  on  the  security  of  farm 
m.ortgages  and  they  may  be  used  to  purchase  land,  to  provide  buildings,  to 
refinance  indebtedness,  etc, 

'    .]     ["      FINANCING  COTTON  COOPERATIVES' 

The  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  6  district 
banks  for  cooperatives  finance  the  "operations  of  cooperative  cotton  market- 
ing associations,  cooperative  cotton  gins,  and  cooperative  cottonseed  oil 
mills,  'The  banks  also  purchase  or  make  loans  on  documents  qualified  for 
loans,  purchase,  or  payr.ent  by  the  Commodity  Cred.it  Corporation.  They' 
finance'  cooperative  purchasing  associations  through  which  many  cotton 
farmers  buy  supplies,  such  as  fertilizer,  feed, "etc.,  needed  in  cotton 
production.     _  "  -  ,. 

'       ^'  ■  '  "    RESEARCH        .  ■..     ,  ' 

Cooperative  associations  have  made  substantial  contributions  to  the 
more  efficient  production,  distribution,  and  processing  of  cotton  and 
related  products  in  the  past,   and  will,  be  in  a  position  to  make  even 
greater  contributions  tox'rard  improving  the  economic  position  of  cotton  in 
the  post-v;ar  period.     The  research  work  of  the  Cooperative  Research  and 
Service  Division  has  been  directed  toward  providing  these  associations  with.  . 
information  on  methods  of  organization,  accounting  procedures,  operating 
and  other  costs  data,   and  the  factors  affecting  these  costs,  new  technical 
developments,  and  related  matters^    This  research  has  enabled  cotton  coop- 
eratives to  increase  their  members'  returns  from  cotton  and  thus  help 
improve  its  competitive  position.     Some. of  the  past  and  expected  accomplish-  ■ 
ments  of  cotton  cooperatives  by  tyre  of  activity,  together  with  some  of  the 
research  that  has  been  done  or  is  contemplated,  is  given  below. 
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Production  and  Distribution  of  Cotton  Planting  Seed 

There  '^re  novr  t'.vo  large-scale  cooperative  cotton  planting  seed  associations 
in  operation  which  are  furnishing  their  members  with  high  grade  seed  of 
vrell- adapted  varieties.     In  addition,  one  large  cooperative  cotton  mSirket- 
ing  association  is  supplying  its  members  with  planting  seed  in  cooperation  ' 
with  a  State-wide  cotton  improvement  program.,  .  In  many  other  areas  coopera- 
tive cotton  gins'  are  distributing  arproyed  planting  seed  and  are  serving 
as  local  points  around  which  one-variety  cotton,  communities'  are  developing. 

With  the  ext)erience  that  cooreratives  have  had  in  handling  plant  seed  and 
because  of  their  intimate  association  with  producers,  they  vrill  be  in  a 
particularly  good  position  in  the  post-'war  period  to  expand  their  seed 
distribution  program.     Considerable  research  is  needed,  however;  to  deter- 
mine the  best  means  of  multiplying  the  seed  of  improved  varieties  and  of 
getting  it  distributed  through  cooperative  channels,     Such  a  research  pro- 
gram should  be  handled  on  a  cooperative  basis  vdth  State,  Federal,  and 
other,  officials  participating,  .  . 

Ginning  ■    ■  -. 

Cooperative  gins,  in  excess  of  500  in  number,  have  increased  farmers* 
returns  from  cotton  by  doing  a  better  job  of  ginning,  thus  more  nearly 
preserving  the  original  quality  of  the  cotton,  .and  by  reducing  the  costs 
of  ginning.    Reports  of  the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission  for  the  1943-44 
season  show  that  65  cooperative  cotton  .gins  in  Oklahoma  ginned  an  a;verace 
of  1,270  bales  per  gin,  with  an  average  net  return  of  ;jpl,446  per  gin,  as 
com.pared  with  406  rrivately  or^erated  gins  which  ginned  an  av,erage'of  589 
bales  each  and  showed  an  average  loss  of  $345  per  gin.     This  means  that 
Oklahoma  farmers  patronizing  cooperative.,  gins  received  approximately 
;f94,000  more  for  their  cotton  than  farmers  patronizing  privately  ovmed  gins. 
In  addition,  they  received  larger  returns  for  their  cotton  because  a  better 
job  of  ginning  was  done. 

The  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  in  recent  years  has  made 
research  investigations  designed  to  provide  cooperative  gins  and  interested 
groups  of  farmers  with  information  on  m.ethods  of  organizing  cooperative 
gins,   accounting  procedures,   factors 'affecting  costs  of  operation,  member- 
ship relations,  and  other  related  matters.     Its  cost  studies  showing  the 
relation  between  number  of  bales  ginned  and  per  bale  ginning  costs  have 
frequently  been  used  in  determ^ining  whether,  a  new  cooperative  gin  should 
be  established  in  a  given  area.     These  studies  show  that  cooperative  gins 
have  ginned  about  twice  as  large  a  volume  of  cotton  as  privately  o^med  gins 
and  that  their  operations  have  resulted  in  substantial  savings  to  farmers. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,   further  expansion  of  cooperative  gins  in 
the  post-war  period  vrill  mean  added  income  to  farmers  for  their  cotton,  and 
hence  better  its  competitive  position,     A  research  study  is  contemplated 
which  V7ill  show  the  economic  effects  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  type 
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standard  density  gin  press  on  cotton  handling  charges,   and  a  method  of 
getting  this  press  into  general  use  by  cooperatives. 

Processing  Cottonseed       '  ■  .,  :  ■.  ^ 

Pa'rmers  now. own  and  operate  13  cooperative  cottonseed  oil  mills.    The  suc- 
cess of  these  mills,  like  that'  of  gins,  has  been  based  on  large  volume  and 
and  efficient  processing.     Not  only  have  cotton  producers  -received  patronage 
refunds  in  addition  to  prevailing  prices  for  cottonseed,  but  because  of  the 
comretition  provided  by  cooperative  mills,  the  prevailing  prices  of  cotton- 
seed have  been  raised  in  m.any  instances  above. the  level  which  would  have 
prevailed  had  cooperatives  not  been  operating., 

Indicative  of  the  increased  returns  received  by  farmers  for  cottonseed' 
m.arketed  through  a  cooperative  mill  is  the  case  of. the  Fanners'  Cooperative 
Oil  Mill  of  }il  Paso,-  Texas,     During  the  8  seasons,   1935-36  through  1942-43, 
farmers  received  an  .average  annual  return  of  f 3. 50  per  ton  more  for  their 
cottonseed  than  prevailing  average  prices  at  time  of  ginning  or  a  total  for 
the  period  of  $315,000, 

As  more  cooperative  mills  are  organized  in  the  post-war  .period,  additional 
producers  can  benefit  from  increased  returns  on  their  cottonseed.    There  is 
real  opportunity  for  still  further  increasing  farmers'  returns  from  cotton- 
seed through  the  establishment  of  cooperative  vegetable  oil --refineries. 
Cooperative  cottonseed  oil  mills  are  planning  to  enter  this  field  in  the 
post-war  period  and  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  is  plan- 
ning to  provide  them  .with  information  on  such  matters  as  method  of  orgaili- 
25ation,   location  and  type  of  plant,  means  of  disposing  of  products,   and  ■ 
costs  of  operation^     Similar  research  studies  have  been  made  of  cooperative 
cottonseed  oil  mill  operations  and  have  been  widely  used  by  Banks  for' Coop-- 
eratives,  and  cooperative  mills,  and  groups  of  farmers  interested  in  organ- 
izing cooperative  mills.  : 

Cotton  Marketing  ■  ■  •     -•  •  ' 

During  the  1942-43  season,  16  large-scale  cooperative,  cotton  marketing 
associations  handled  1,476,220  bales  of  cotton  for  their  members,  or  •"  '■ 

approximately  12  percent  of  the  total  crop.     Vi'hile  it  is  difficult  to' meas- 
ure the  actual  amount,  of  increased  returns  v/hich  farmers  have  received  for  ■  ■ 
their  cotton  marketed  through  cooperative  associations,  it  can  be  assumed  '■■ 
that  the  gains  have  been  substantial,     With  the  introduction  of  a  cotton 
loan  program.,   cotton  cooperatives  have  worked  closely  with  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  placing  cotton  into  loans,  using  Form  G  vrhich  was  especially 
designed  for. use  by  cooperatives,     These  associations,  through  their  close 
contact  with  members,  have  ker^t  them  informed  as  to  the  value  of  their 
cotton,  enabling  them  to  obtain  prices  in  excess  of  loan  values  in  many* 
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instances.     In  general,,  cooperative  cotton  i^arketing  associations  have 
handled  their  members'  cotton  efficiently  and  have  provided  producers  with 
a  competitive  outlet  for  their  cotton.  •'  ■ 

Outstanding- among  the  cotton  cooperatives  is  the  record  of  the  Staple 
Cotton  Cooperative  Association.     This  association  beginning  operations  in 
1921  had  handled  5,268,498  bales  of  cotton  with  a  value  of  $442,000,000, 
as  of  August  31,  1944.     On  this  same  date  it  had  assets  of  approximately 
$4,750,000.     In  addition,  this  association  made  production  credit  loans 
for  the  period  1924  to  1940  in  excess  of  |54, 000,000.     The  loss  ratio  on" 
these  loans  was  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent. 

In  addition  to  marketing  cotton  and  providing  production  credit,  coopera- 
tive cotton  marketing  associations  are  handling  fertilizer,   cotton  poison, 
gin  supplies,  and  in  some  instances  operating  cotton  warehouses  and 
supplying  cotton  planting  seed. 

Cotton  marketing  associations. with  their  diversified  and  integrated  oper- 
tions  should  continue  to  exert  a  strong  influence  toward  increasing 
farmers'  returns  from,  cotton  through  more  efficient  handling  of  cotton  and 
the  provision  of  credit,   farm  supplies^  and  other  services  t.o  producers  at 
cost.     Several  research  studies  have  been  made  by  the  division  for  the 
"^urpose  of  im.proving  the  operations  of  these  associations.     Much  more  work 
of  this  nature  is  needed,  together  vrith  a  broader  program  covering  handling, 
sampling,  bale  identification,  grading,  spinning  tests,   and  buying  and-' 
selling  procedures  of  mills. 

The  Economic  and  Credit  Research  Division  and  the  directors  of  research 

in  the  FCA  district  offices  serving  the  principal  cotton  States  are  engaged 

in  research  on  various  project's,  '  . 

All  of  the  Farm  Credit  district  research  divisions  prepare  quarterly  reports 
by  type-of- farming  areas  i^rithin  States  vrhich  show  the  trend  of  farm  real 
estate  sales  prices,   activity  in  the  farm  real  estate  market,  and  tyres  of 
buyers  and  sellers. 

The  regular  quarterly  reports  of  the  districts  on  the  "Farm  Real  Estate 
Situation"  are  sumimarized  in  a  national  report  by  the  Econom.ic  and  Credit 
Research  Division. 

As  another  part  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration's  research  program  in 
the  farm,  real  estate  situation,   quarterly  estimates  are  made  on  the 
num.ber  and  amount  of  farm  mortgages  recorded  and  farm  foreclosures.  Data 
for  these  estim.ates  are  received  from,  approximately  1,300  counties  in  the 
United  States,     This  information,  together  vrith  that  obtained  on  the  farm 
real  estate  market,  makes  rossible  the  determination  of  developing 
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inflationary  trends  in  local  areas.     Every  t^'O  years  a  study  is  made  of 
contract  interest  rates  on  farm  nortgages  recorded  by  States.  Analysis 
has  been  made  by  the  district  research  divisions  of  the  source  of  funds 
used  by  borrowers  to  pay  Federal  land  bank  and  Commissioner  loans  in  full. 
This  study  is  made;  on  a  semi-annual  basis  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
shifts  in  the  source  of  funds  from  V7hich  loans  are  paid. 

Publications  Available  .... 

The  following  publications  .on  cotton  and  cottonseed  are'  available  from 
the  Director  of  Information  and  Ext^sion,  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri. 

,  Accounting  Principles  for  Cooperative  Cotton  Gin  Associations, 
Bulletin  2 j.  92  pp.  ;  ■  ■       :  ' 

Analysis  of  the  Business  Operations  of  Cooperative  Cotton  Gins 
in  Oklahoma,  1933-34.     Bulletin  12,   96  rp. 

Expenses,  Income,  and  Dividends  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  Cooperative 
Cotton  Gins,    Bulletin  41,  62  pp.  ■  ■ 

Early.  Developments  in  C-oo,perative  Cotton  Marketing.     Circular  C-lOl, 
46  pp. 

Organizing  a  Coonerative  Cotton  Gin.  Circular  C-109,  66  pp. 
Development  of  Cooperative  Cotton.  Ginning,     Circular  G-112,  68  pp, 
Crushing  Cottonseed  Cooperatively.     Circular  C-114,  27  pp. 
South  Brazil  -  New  Land  of  Cotton.     Circular  C-117,  47  pp. 
Using.  Your  .Co- oti  Gin,  Circular  .E-9,  12  pp. 

Volume  as  a  Key  to  Successful  Cooperative  Gins.     Leaflet  L-3,  8  pp. 
Cooperative  Possibilities  in  Cottonseed-Oil  Mills,    Leaflet  L-4,.  8  pp 
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FARM  CREDIT  ADf/INIbTRATION 


Item 


Farm  mortgage  loans: 
Federal  land  bank: 

Number  

Amount  ,  tf  

Land  bank  Cotanilseilonar: 

Number  

Amount  

Total: 

NOmbor.  ,  

Amount  ,  

Loantj'  to  cooperatives t 

Fedferal  int.irmediate  credit  banks  (direct).  

Banka  .lor  cooperatives  Uncluding  Central  Bank): 

^a'llPber  ..„,  

Amount  „  

Agrlcultux'al  Marketing  Act  revolving  fund? 

Mmber.  ;  

Amount 

Total:  ' ' 

I'jumber  ,',„!  

Am  )unt  

ijhoi^t-teiTTi  cr6dit: 

Federax  Intermediate  credit  banks  -  loans  and 

discounts  fir: 

Productiiin  credit  associations  and  banks  for 
coonorr.tives  n./  

Other  JUnancinf  institutions  

Producticn  credit  associations; 
•  Number   :.  

Aii.ount  ;  

Repioiial  agricultural  credit  corporations: 
■  Nu;uber,  

Amount  ,'  

Elnier{:'ency  crop  loans; 

•  flumber  

Aiiiount  

•Droupht  relief .loans; 

Nii.iiber  

Aiciount  ,  ■,  ~l 

Total: 

Num'ier  

*jiiount  

Net.  total:                 """" • 
Number  j;  ' 

Ajiiount   


United  States 
total 


:  435,374 
$l,iyj,732,941 

;  283,064 
1350,613,464 

71o, 438 
$1,544,346,-405 

300,000 

1,318 
$131,827,815 

32 

$2,526,261 

1,350 
.$134,654,076 


268,952,272 
29,913,581 

174,906 
$245,651,281 

25,045 
$19,279,878 

1,075,393 
•3112,319,951 

177; 054 
$38,040,053 

1,452,408 
^714,172,471 


2,172.196 
$2, 124,220, 68r 


""^^^       avoid  duplication  the  amount  of  these  loans  and  discounts  is  excluded  from  the  net  total 
b/  Transferred  from  drought  area.  ' 


Loans  and  discounts 

outstanding  Stptembiir  30,  1'}'^. 

States 

Total 

North 
Caroli  r^a 

South 
Carolina 

Heorgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

louisiana 

iVrkansas 

\Ji\  XUI  lUIMU 

133,756 
$26A.,2C2,i.7i 

8,348 
$1], 869. 125 

5,462 
$9,444,393 

9,932 
$1S,U1,2^9 

14,479 

11,348 
E18.053.083 

7,390 
$13,366,268 

7,187 
$11,246,357 

8,243 

$14,227,234 

10,708 
$21,911,908 

50,659 
$129,892,629 

$83,521,150 

9  293 
?^8,707'646 

$6,625,263 

$9,755,843 

8,322 

$5,038,590 

7,367 
.$4,562,885 

J,  544 

$3,022, J54 

4,346 

$3,645,099 

5,811 

$4,798,501 

6,748 

$8,076,946 

24,956 
$29,287,423 

224,602 
$347  721  121 

17,641 

fton  "^TA  ^71 

12,434 

21,419 

ftO/     CJQ'7  1/0 

22,801 
$23,538,465 

18,715 
.$22,615,968 

10,934 

11,533 
$14,891,456 

14,054 
$19,025,735 

19,456 
$29,988,854 

75,615 
$159,180,052 

358 

$55,517,798 

6 

$3,531,595 

1 

$51,800 

9 

$10,615,995 

20 

fti  sy-i  8 'in 

38 

781  1,^9, 

24 

$2,424,535 

1-) 

$1,481,317 

7 

$7,922,361 

40 

$7,201,181 

194 

$17,987,816 

12 

$1,310,532 

2 

$70,465 

1 

$206,000 

1 

$81,652 

2 

$127,976 

2 

$200,000 

1 

$225,000 

3 

$399,439 

370 

$56,828,330 

6 

$3,531,595 

3 

$122,265 

10 

$10,821,995 

21 

$1,601,482 

40 

$2,909,344 

24 

$2,424,535 

19 

$1,481,317 

9 

$8,122,361 

41 

$7,426,1^1 

197 

$18,387,255 

89,341,636 
15,803,028 

10,755,432 
148,627 

3,535,400 
5,200 

10,153,201 

5,621,732 

10,860,495 

^,0  /I,  1/? 

6,337,258 
1,427,508 

7,083,170 
507,611 

3,862,000 
1,345,932 

4,985,802 
1,236,093 

26,147,146 
7,025,944 

71,524 
$81,049,367 

11,835 
$7,932,581 

4,181 
$3,393,919 

7,203 
.$7,049,748 

5,840 
f±fy  /jjo 

9,413 

c'^/~^ 

ii-iO,  570,189 

4,299 
■;6, 313, 453 

6,032 
$7,161,841 

4,844 
3,891,624 

3,297 
D,  69  5, 496 

14,580 
$25,323,278 

10,432 
$3,662,515 

328 
$103,004 

1,882 
.$280,258 

1,216 
.$420,207 

230 

338 
$144, 138 

457 
$213,673 

677 
$247,810 

613 
$140, 572 

2,948 
.$1,045,786 

1,743 
$1,005,022 

508,334 
.$29,841,018 

38,965 
$2,519,425 

55,640 
$3,275,630 

63,637 
$3,570,833 

32,895 
v';>  10  /  ,  D  /  f 

54,297 
$2, 131,135 

39,238 
";l, 936, 646 

86,421 
$3,502,250 

23,359 
$1,091,972 

27,802 
U,  ^73,856 

86,080 
$7,671,594 

44,640 
.•}3, 760, 272 

- 

- 

- 

b/  1 

6,402 
340,358 

8,518 
379,407 

- 

6,530 
447,057 

23,189 
2,593,375 

634,930 
223,458,336 

51,128 
$21,459,069 

61,703 
^10,490,407 

72,056 
$21,193,989 

3=?,966 
;13,S04,205 

64,048 
■?27, 577,132 

50,396 
;16,563,.396 

101,648 
:)13,8«2,039 

28,816 
$10,332,100 

40, 577 
■;13, 384,090 

125,592 

'569,766,359 

859 . 902 
$533,668,351 

68,775 
$34, 812,003 

74,14C 
$23,146,928 

93,435 
"46,759,925 

61,738 
$33,372,420 

82,803 
■^42, 241,949 

61,354 
';29,545^3'£5__ 

113,20c 
i28,171,692 

42,879 
$33, 61 -e,  196 

60,074 
$45,813,323 

201,404 
;221,186,520 
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Loans  and  discounts  outstanding  oeptember  30,  liiM,  for  selected  btates  -  c-intinued 


J  tem 

Virg 

inia 

Florida 

['issouri 

Arizona 

>'ew  !,  exico 

Cali  fornia 

i'arrii  mortgaj^e  loans: 

Federal  land  bank: 

6,871 

3,078 

10,630 

1,502 

3,101 

12,030 

An.oimt 

515,161,18/; 

%k,U01 , 812 

.'J25,  522,429 

'?5, 603, 264 

?5, 857, 530 

AfZ.    Z.!*^  rt^/. 

556, 612, 896 

Land  Bank  Commissioner: 

Number 

2,796 

3,936 

908 

1 , 499 

ii , ovU 

AiTiOunt 

.$2,8lO,7iy 

^U,ho2, 871 

>9, 993, 357 

'^1,701,456 

>1, 67 5, 730 

'ti23,462,344 

i  0  Lax  * 

Number                    ■  ..... 

9,667 

6,722 

19, 616 

2,410 

4, 600 

23,V20 

Amount 

$17,971,903 

!510,.870,683 

v35, 520,786 

$7,304,720 

;;7, 533,260 

$80,075,2^0 

Loans  to  cooperatives: 

Federal  intern. ediate  credit  banks  (direct) 

~ 

Banks  for  cooperatives  (including  Central  Bank): 

Numbe  r 

11 

30 

Jo 

o 

J 

/ 

op 

Am  0  u  nt 

75,363 

1^  O    /Leo     T  ^  C 

V3,653,  3:^5 

^  OOO  /CO 

4i2«;m,452 

v4/cs,  ^i-i 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act  revolving  fund: 

Numbe  r 

Ainount 

Total: 

11 

JO 

o 
J 

Amount 

$375,363 

p2, 182, 659 

'11228,452 

"•in  n^sO  Ain 

Short" term  credits 

Federal  interiiiediate  credit  banks  **  loans  £.nd 

discounts  for: 

Production  credit  associations  and  banks  for 

cooperatives  l/  

3,658,3^0 

3,  /42,  ;J/U 

Q  ill     Qy  n 

o  oQc  nnn 

o  niQ  nop 

L'Ullul     IJ.  I  lax  1^  X  xi{^    .L  llo  Xi.!  T^u  ul  OnS 

19,100 

I / , 4oU 

X  ,  xpu ,  UD<: 

DO / J  UU J 

Production  credit  associations; 

Number 

3.626 

1,477 

!?XU 

Amount 

$3,667,081 

1>3, 36.8,785 

■V  8, 137,480 

^o   no   c?A y 
?2, 3/2, 864 

"•,1  /    APT  rtQP 

Regional  agricultural  credit  corporations: 

Number ,   

317 

226 

';Ao 
5d<; 

o 

Amount 

$213,398 

^)149  ,  <:U4 

*X,  X  J5 

',1   S27  167 

Emergency  crop  loans: 

Number 

28.866 

12,909 

on   oo  A 

X,  XJ.i 

Amount,  '.  „  .  . 

•'p2. 136. 6^6 

■''pl,,i90,034 

.;)l,3o7,732 

)216, 844 

Drought  relief  loans: 

Number                                                    , , 

410 

4o 

2  636 

207 

Amount 

59,362 

808,957 

11, 542 

4ol, >U1 

Orcbard  rehabilitation  loans: 

Nuiiiber  

1 

_ 

_ 

■    Amount  :  :    

1,000 

Total : 

Number  ;  !  

32.309 

15,028 

36,316 

1,692 

20,713 

6,372 

Amount 

•''■.9.7AA.565 

■^8, 827, 235 

^^20,739,656 

.-.6,047,447 

')3, 873, 913 

.33,339, 123 

Net  total: 

A2.A87 

21,780 

55,968 

4,105 

25,325 

30,377 

Amount   

v2A, 933,-^91 

1  vis, 133, 207 

: 50, 102, 897 

,11,235,619 

:i4,l65,703 

;i09,339,130 

X/  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  the  amount  of  these  loans  and  discounts  is  excluded  from  the  net  total 
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FAHK  CREDIT  ADl^I^aSTRA^ON 


Number  and  amount  of  loans  made  by  years.  May  1,  1933,  through  December  31,  19^.3,  and  during  the  9-month  period    i.r.cd  ^  .  pt' rt  .  r  jC,  l'/^.^ 
for  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  l.'ississippi ,  Louisiana,  Arkansas.  Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  arxi  Texas 


Item 


Farm  mortgage  l^ans; 

Federal  land  banks  

Land  Bank  Corfimissioner  

Total  „,..  

Loans  t)  cooperatives t 

Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  (direct) 
Banks  for  cooperatives  (including  Central  Hank) 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  revolving  fund  c/,  

■  ■ Total  

Short-term  credit: 

Federal  intennediate  credit  banks  -  loans  and 
discounts  for: 

itefdonal  agricultural  credit  corporations, 
production  rr';dit  fiHsociations,  and  banks 

for  cooperatives  d/  ,  

Other  financing  institutions  

Production  credit  aasociations  

Regional  agricultural  credit  corporations  ej!,.  

Jimergency  crop  loans  

Drov.ght  relief  loans  ;  

Total  .,  *  

Net  total 


May  1,  1933  through 
December  31,  1933 


Number 


5,911 


20,369 


a/ 
a/ 


a/ 
a/ 


a/ 
307751 


30,751 


51,120 


Amount 


S23, 205,^00 
_  20,028,976 

^3,234,376 


8,515,899 
a/ 


8,515,899 


18,436,099 
50,230,305 

a/ 

3,242,322 


71,908,726 


.V 105, 222,902 


Calendar  year 


lv34 


Number 


33,878 
87,118 
120,996 


a/ 
b/~ 227 
b/  21 


248 


a/ 

1/ 
66,953 
b/18,316 
286,369 
64,715 


436,353 


557,597 


Amount 


$116,930,691 
119,538,128 


236,468,819 


27,677,418 
33,954,679 
29,447,620 


91,079,717 


42,272,808 
62,799,980 
26,529,027 
35,648,455 
20,379,954 
4,542.611 


192,172,835 


p477,448,563 


1935 


>hmber 


7,644 
18,104 


25,748 


294 
^5 


319 


a/ 

1/ 
97,701 

39 

221,043 
11,408 


330,191 


356,258 


WT.ount 


526,353,100 
25,694,899 


52,547,999 


22,856,361 
16,539,095 
10,327,714 


49,723,170 


57,405,251 
59,930,838 
46,546,644 
14,245,516 
19,868,430 
4.713.865 


202,760,544 


247, 626, 462 


lv36 


Number 


4,219 
9,336 


13,555 


254 

7 


261 


a/ 

i/ 
105,231 
3 

133,518 


238,752 


252,568 


Ajnount 


.$15,051,900 
12,984,090 


23,035,990 


1,152,500 
30,169,013 
822,5(0 


32,144,013 


82,993,493 
55,576,662 
59,255,943 
5,944,658 
10,381,225 


214,156,981 


$191,333,491 


1^*37 


Numbe 


3,506 
6,462 


9,968 


a/ 

"306 
14 


320 


a/ 

1/ 
105.663 

7 

133,922 


239,592 


249,880 


Mount 


3^10,553,129 
3,360,653 


1938 


Number 


18,913,782 


1,093,000 
31,240,934 
6,7a/,9';o 


39,046,884 


103,185,308 
54,903,776 
73,976,757 
1,543,268 
13,096.135 


246,705,244 


0201,480,602 


4,07.) 
6,230 

10,359 


a/ 
256 
13 


269 


Amount 


110,635,572 
7,551,695 
18,187,267 


920,000 
32,672,465 
j,A8i,.',47 


1939 


Number 


3,976 
6,068 

10,044 


a/ 
"276 


a/ 
a/ 
1047368 

107,310 


211,678 


222,306 


37,080,912 


106,536,896 
50,799,795 
78,554,077 
787,876 
9,728,980 


246,407,624 


0195,138,907 


284 


a/ 
a/ 
987603 

91,165 


Amount 


$11,753,700 
7,856,250 

19,609,950 

1,512,000 
23,287,639 
■),47V,5C)0 


28,277,139 


189,768 


200,096 


110,133,053 
50,668,786 
85,830,194 
453,633 
8,503,300 


255,588,971 


0193,343,002 


1  tern 


Farm  mortgage  l»ansi 
federal  land  banks 
Land  Bank  Commissioner.. 


Total  

Loans  to  cooperatives: 

Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  (direct) 
Banks  for  cooperatives  (includinf  Central  Bank).' 
Ar:ricultural  Marketing  Act  revolving  fund  c/ 

Total  

.".hort-temi  credit: 
Federal  intcmediate  credit  banks  -  loans 
and  discounts  for: 

Regional  agricultural  credit  corporations, 
production  credit  associations,  and  banks 

for  caoperatives  d/  

Other  financing  ins ti tutions  '.'"IIZIIIZ. 

Production  credit  associatio ns  .'....'.1.11". .... 

He^'ional  agricultural  credit  corporations  e/..,,. 

Emergency  crop  loans  Z.~7 

Drought  relief  loans. . 


Total. 

Net  total 


Number 


5,692 
8,593 


14,285 


294 

2 

296 


a/ 
a/ 
967104 

107,861 


203,965 


Calendar  year 


1940 


218,546 


Amount 


017,222,107 
11,670,555 


28,892,662 


1,814,024 
38,228,002 
2,944,420 

42,986,446 


132,902,142 
49,463,170 
96,365,747 
530, ;03 
11,011,585 


290,778,547 


$229,755,513 


1941 


Number 


5,557 
8,427 


13,984 


375 

6 

331 


a/ 
a/ 
997430 
4 

94,021 


193,455 


207,820 


Amount 


016,976,330 
12,034,324 


29,010,654 


520,220 
74,674,817 
3,190,103 

78,385,137 


190,484,549 
59,748,743 

121,581,662 
175,315 
10,319,935 


332,310,204 


$299, 221,  a6 


1942 


Number 


4,450 
6,063 


10,513 


315 
315 


a/ 
a/ 
ICO7754 

92,302 


193,056 


a/  Not  available. 

V  Includes  loans  made. for  the  period  Kay  1,  1933  through  December  31,  1933. 
0/  Fiscal  years  1934  through  lv39  calendar  years  1940  through  1944. 

e/  Fi'^rli      *°  ^Tq^^  duplication  the  3r,  .unt^  of  these  loans  and  discounts  are  excluded  from  the  net  total. 

^t-ax  years  iyj4  through  1938  calendar  years  1940  through  1944,  Figures  shown  for  1939  represent  13  months  ceriod. 
Pote:    FICB's,  AMA's,  PCA's  and  RACC's  include  renewals. 


203,884 


Amount 


:a4,233,836 
9,090,421 


23,324,257 


116,972,757 
3,317,100 

120,269,357 


268,032,899 
64,772,427 

139,362,796 
2^,980 
11,493,385 


484,190,437 


$359,771,702 


1943 


Number 


5,115 
6,042 


11,157 


335 


335 


a/ 

a/ 
1047285 
28,028 
78,085 


/jnount 


rA5,931,013 
9.091,314 


25,022,327 


210,398 


221,890 


201,712,138 
1,362,000 

203,074,133 


310,849,357 
55,660,396 

150,365,791 
11,344,175 
11,127,709 


539,392,428 


$456,594,536 


Janunry  1,  1944  tkrough 
September  30,  1944 


Number 


4,004 
4,724 


8,723 


206 


206 


a/ 

1/ 
80,203 
1,204 
67,033 


143,440 


157,374 


T«tal 


Amount 


011,986,530 
6,966,244 


18,952,774 


69,551,828 
150,000 

69,701,828 


194,586,356 
31,422.088 

118,213,890 
l,2t3,140 
11,272,445 


Number 


356,702,919 


$250.771,165 


88,031 
181,675 

269,706 
a/ 

3,138 

96 

3,234 


a/ 

i/ 

1.059,295 
47,601 

1,443,380 
76,123 


Amount 


2,626,399 


2,899,339 


:j291,333,308 
250,867,549 


542,200,857 

66,061,422 
669,003,367 
65,240,351 

800,305,140 


1,617,868,216 
464,031,966 
997,582,528 
71,910,919 
140,425,405 
9,256,476 


3,483,075,510 


3,207,713,291 
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BANKS  JOB.  COOPSSATITjiiS 

Volume  of  cotton  filDer,  cottonseed  hs  idling  and  processing, 
and  cotton  gin  financing  extended  fariiers*  cooperatives  and 
number  of  associations  obtain -ng  such  loans 


fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  IQl+U 


Type  of 

Number  of  associftions  to  which 

Amoiint 

activity 

loans  were  made  during  year 

loaned 

Cotton  fiber  . 

29 

^l6U,537,Ug6.89 

Cottonseed  handling 

and  processing,  

Ik 

22,SiU.533.39 

Cotton  ginning   

121 

1.36U,U27.36 

Total  

$188,7l6,l+i+g.lU 

Cotton  fiber,  cottonseed  handling  and  processing,  and  cotton 
gin  loans  outstanding,  and  number  of  cooperatives  having  such 
loans,  as  of  October  3I,  I9UU 


Type  of 

Number  of 

Amomxt 

activity 

borrowers 

outstanding 

Cotton  fiber  

17 

I5^,181,U00.75 

Cottonseed  handling 

and  processing  

Ik 

6,960,11+7.12 

Cotton  gin   

197 

2,131.006.63 

Total  

22s 

^63,272,55^.50 

a 
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Number  of  PCA's,  PGA.  field  offices,  and 
NiLA's  on  Oct.  31,  194^- 


PCA '  s 

NjLA's  2/ 

PCA's 

i  leid 

Total 

offifps  1/ 

Uni  VcO.  DT/3.beS  

515 

670 

1.185 

North  Carolina   

^  1 

22 

South  Carolina  

23 

17 

Uo 

21 

Georgia  

33 

18 

51 

33 

Alabama 

g 

33 

Ul 

Mississippi  . 

10 

5U 

59 

Louisiana  

5 

21 

29 

3^ 

Arkansas   

17 

32 

JO 

Tennessee   

9 

35 

39 

Oklahoma .... 

lU 

6 

20 

70 

Texas 

36 

105 

ll+l 

151 

Total  10  States 

183 

325 

5O8 

551+ 

Arizona  

2 

1 

3 

3 

New  Mexico 

5 

5 

29 

California   

25 

1 

26 

^5 

Misso\iri  

13 

57 

70 

120 

Virginia  .. 

13 

11 

2i+ 

89 

f lorida   

10 

1+ 

11+ 

12 

_!/  Niimber  operating  during  19Ui+  crop  season, 

2/  The  number  of  association  offices  is  less  than  these  figures  because 
in  many  instances  more  than  one  association  operates  from  an  office. 


-  .1^  -.  • . 
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PEDERAL  LAND  BAMS  A^^^D  LAND  SAM  COMIvIISSICI^ 
Average  size  of  loans  closed  during  1939,  19^1,  and  19^3 


j         Land  Bank 

-    -                         -            ,       ■    ■  ■ 

Feder'al-  land 

"banks 

j  Coininissioner 

1939 

1 

I9U1  [ 

19^3_j 

1  1939 

19U1 

I9U3 

$3 .780 

$3,860 

$1,660 

$l,7Uo 

$1,770 

TO  "rtTT  n r*  1  Tifl  1  •  nnl'+'ri'n  ^I+^q+'oc 

i 

■  ! 

■ 

xMvji  uxi   well  \JJ.xua. 

2,180 

2,U5oi 

p  Ut  n 

1,250 

1,U20 

1.550 

South  Carolina  

2,130 

2,360 

■  1,270 

1,330 

1,360 

Georgia    •  ' 

■  2,0.70 

2,280 i 

2,100 

1,120 

1,-230 

1,300 

1, 920 

2,300^ 

'^,3 1^ 

1  810 

950 

1 , 060 

U,U80 

3,280; 

!  1,100 

l,lUo 

1,260 

\,  260 

U,660! 

l.HlG 

-1,500 

2,020 

^yTrftTi  Q  a  Q 

*-"X  x^ctxio  do 

U:,  010 

3,9001 

U  1  An 

i  1,500 

1.520 

1,^70 

*  w  X^XX  W  w  O  \^ 

2,,UlO 

2,500j 

?  Ufio 

1  1,3^0 

1,460 

1,620 

2,730 

2,830; 

1  1,260 

1,310 

1,2^0 

Texas 

3,520 

3,Uoo| 

i 

3,660 

1  1,650 

1,670 

1,730 

Other,  cotton  producing  States: 

1 

1 

! 

Arizona 

^,610 

■U,06oi 

U,650 

1  2,900 

2,1+90 

■2,U70 

New  Mexico 

3,280 

^3,3601 

.^,150 

!  1,670 

1^,630 

1,590 

California  

6,160 

5,730j 

6,030 

!  2,610 

2,680 

2,920 

Missouri  

2,360. 

:3,030, 

3,120: 

i  l,UUo 

1,570 

1,590 

Virginia   

2,970 

■!4,170i 

3,690 

!  i,Uio 

1,860 

1,980 

Florida    

5,220 

6,lU0! 

5,^30 

•- 

!  1,^70 

2,060 

2,^30 

-  lU  - 
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Estimated  farm  Mortgage  Debt,  Jan.  1 
■     •   •.   ■(miiLi'cwlQ)' .   '.  '  .   .  . 


■  1 

•-.1915,. 

.1.9,25 

1935 

■19^0 

19^3- 

United  States 

•^,991' 

■ 

^9.913 

-  • 

7,58^ 

■■6.5§6 

6,117 

5.635 

North  Carolina   .'.  •  ■.'  ' 

•  .  9^, 

.  90 

89 

81 

South  Carolina                 J  J. 

:  ;  26 

IS' 

,1+7 

;  H6 

^6 

^3 

Georgia  ,  ,.'.„^;::..„..:.....:;.....;:..,.. 

Lin 

■ .  '127.. 

■  ■:  83 

o2 

90 

00 

Alabama                             ;   '  ■  ■ 

.. '  '  69. 

:,  '  81' 

■.  -82 

■  88 

80 

Mississippi  

126. 

85 

100 

100 

90 

Loui  s  lana  '  .:..,„..%....;,...■.• 

•■  3^' 

•  .■.65' 

.  58. 

-  .55 

57 

5,^ 

■  •?(; 

.  XUM-. 

,  09 

.      f  3 

1° 

70 

Tennessee                            '     .,  • 

.3^ 

.  93 

93 

-7  -7 

77 

70 

Oklahoma                                   '  ■ 

lUo 

d^o- 

183 

152 

Texas   ^  ., 

519 

432 

3.0  b 

'   *   '  *    *  ♦ 

Total  10  States      ' .           ^  • 

'. 1.359 

:  1,207 

1.163 

1,070 

/b  of  United  States  .total. 

12,3 

.15 

1.7.9 

18. 3 

19  .,0 

19.0 

Arizona                                 ■'•  ." 

•  13 

.33 

/  31 

■  29 

•  26 

25 

Hew  Mexico 

11 

32 

27 

27 

25 

California   .„....•..„,  ■,. 

'  239 

■  ^93 

■  -  461 

'1^08 

'  357 

3^7 

Missouri  „  

■  279 

■  kGG 

286 

229 

220 

207 

Virginia  :  :..„..;.  

.  .36 

.  •.-  S6 

•  75 

.   .  72 

68 

65 

Florida 

■  .'  12 

.30 

Ul 

38 

..    ■  3^ 

33 

Source;  BAE 
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Percent  of  farm  mortgage  debt  held  by  , 
Federal  land  banks  and  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation-/ ,  January  1. 


States 

2/ 
1920^'^ 

2/ 
1930^ 

1935 

1940 

1942 

1943 

1944 

United  States  

3.5 

12.5 

33.8 

■41.3 

38.8 

37.0 

33.4 

.I'JOibri  L>ai  OjLxxia  

-LO  »  J 

1,1  Q 

J>  7 .  7 

28  2 

.South  Carolina 

8.6 

23.0 

64.9 

57.7 

47.2 

46.1 

42.7 

Georgia  

.  3.2 

21.0 

54.4 

50.7 

41.0 

38.2 

33.6 

■Alabama  

.  10,6 

39.9 

53.1 

49.1 

42.0 

37.5 

34.0 

•Mississippi  

•  10,3 

42.6 

55.2 

41.7 

37.2 

33.9 

31.6 

■Louisiana.             .  . 

.  9.6 

45.7 

54.5 

49.2 

43.4 

40,1 

•  35.6 

•  Arkansas.                .  . 

.  9.8 

24.1 

37.8 

36.4 

28.9 

24.8 

22.1 

•Tennessee- 

6.7 

21.4 

48.0 

45,2 

41.2 

3/. 9  ■ 

"20  Q 
J><i  .0 

■  Oklahoma. ..:  ,  

^  2.6 

.7.6 

25.3 

34.1 

30.2 

28.4  - 

.  25.6 

Texas  

7.5 

22.5 

46.8 

57.7 

56.0 

55.5 

53.2 

'Average  (10  Cotton 

states ) 

/in 

6.9 

22.7 

45.5 

4o.3 

43.  5 

/TO 

'57  Q 

Arizona  . 

1.9 

■  13.9 

27.1 

37.9 

38.5 

38.4 

33.2 

New  Mexico 

•  10.6 

25.7 

43V5 

43.9 

45.2 

41.0  ■ 

■  33.1 

'  California  

•  2.5 

4.8 

28-.  0 

34.2 

34.2 

33.4  ■ 

■  27.3 

Missouri   

1.8 

7.0 

18.3 

26.7 

23.9 

22.4 

20.3 

Virginia  _  

10.5 

31.5 

53.6 

48.5 

42.6 

38.0 

32.8 

Florida  

12.9 

12.9 

52.0 

47.9 

50.1 

50.-3  ■ 

■  42.6 

1/  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans 

2/  Federal  land  bank  loans  only.    Commissioner  loans  first  made  in  1933. 
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Average  interest  rates  on  farm 
mortgages  recorded  for  all  lenders 


States 

1917 

1920 

1933 

19411/ 

1943i/ 

.  United  States  

6.2 

6.4 

■       5-. 8     ■  ; 

4.9 

J.  r) 
4.8 

North  Carolina    

6.0 

6,0 

5.8 

5.4 

c  A 

■  5.6 

South  Carolina  

7.3 

■  7.4 

5.9  : 

5..7  ■ 

5.2 

Georgia  :  

7.2  . 

7. .3 

6.7  : 

6.0- 

6.1 

Alabama  :  :  .■  

7.5  . 

.  7.6 

7.0 

D.U 

•  '5.9 

Mississippi- 

6.7 

6.8 

0.9 

5.  / 

5.JJ 

Louisiana  !  

7.1  .  ■ 

7.2 

y  .0 

O.J 

Arkansas  ,  

6.9 

7.3 

7.0 

A  / 
0./4. 

A  9 

Tennessee 

D,0 

A  r\ 
O .  Lf 

>  .o 

Oklahoma  ,          ■.  :  

6.6' 

7.1 

6.4 

5.1 

4.8 

Texas  

7.6' 

7.6 

6.2  ■ 

5.0 

.  .  5.3 

Arizona       ,  .  

7.6 

-■  7. "9' 

"6.5  : 

5.7 

6.1  . 

New  Mexico   J  

8.5 

8.5 

7.3  • 

■  ■  5.6 

5.7 

California  ..   '.  ' 

6.4  • 

6. -6 

•6.2 

5.8 

5.5 

Missouri 

6.0 

6.4 

6.0  : 

5.3 

5..0 

Virginia ■  '         ]      '         .  ' 

5.9  • 

6.-0 

•5.7 

5.1 

4.9 

Florida 

7.7  • 

7.7 

•6.2  : 

5.7 

5.8 

S'ource:     BAE  '  ' ,      '     .  '  „■  "  ■  *  :. ;     ;      '  : 

1/    Average  interest  rates  on  mortgages  recorded ^during'March 'only. 
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Estimated  foreclosures  of  mortgages,  bankruptcy,  etc., 
per  1,900  farms,  years  ended  March  15 


States 

1928 

.  1933 

1938 

1943 

■1744 

United  States 

17.6  ^ 

.  .  38  .8  • 

•14.3  •  ■ 

4.4 

3,1 

North  Carolina   

•  -  14.0 

40.8 

9.9 

2.5 

1.0 

South  Carolina.,.^  ■.  :...„  

27.6  • 

38.6 

11.0 

3.7 

■  ■  2.4 

G.eorgia  ;  ,  ,;  

23.7  ■ 

.  ■  34.9 

9.1' 

2.6 

.  1:9  , 

Alabama  .   

12.8 

36.2 

7.4- 

,  4.8 

2.6 

Mississippi  :  

15.9 

47.6 

15.5' 

3.1 

Lmisiana 

18.4  ■ 

32.8 

10.5-' 

2.8 

I'O 

Arkansas  .       ...  ' ' 

15.-1 

:  36.9 

17.1 

3.2 

1  •  .7 

Tennessee             ,  .  ... 

13  ..-6  ■ 

■..  34.2  ■ 

12.3 

2.6 

1.5 

Oklahoma,.  •'.  

21  ..8  ; 

.  44.7 

14.1 

4.1 

■  2.6  • 

Texas  ;  „  .  .     ' .   .  -- 

9.5  ■ 

.  30.5 

.12.5 

2.3 

1.7  . 

Arizona   

38.7  .  . 

26.2. 

10.2  ■ 

2.8 

2.5 

New  Mexico 

20.6  : 

26.4  ■ 

17.5 

4.9 

■3.0'' 

California 

15.0  • 

38.0 

13.2 

6.4 

3.6- 

Misso.uri  ■                     •     ■  ■ 

24.1  . 

51.2 

22.6 

3.0  ■ 

■  2.7 

Virginia 

12.0 

.  28,0  ■ 

11. 6' 

2.4 

2.2 

Florida    ,  ' 

12.4 

23.1  ' 

8,5 

6.2 

•■  6.0  • 

Source:  BAE 
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Percent  of  farms  operated  by  tenants 


States  « 

1880 

1890  . 

1900' 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 . 

1940 

United  States  • 

26  • 

28 

35 

37 . 

38 

42 

42 

39 

North  Carolina 

34- 

34  . 

41  ■ 

42 

44 

49 

47 

.  44 

Soiith  Carolina- 

50. 

55  • 

61 

63 

64 

65 

/It 

62. 

56 

Georgia 

45- 

54  • 

60 

66 

67 

68 

66 

60 

Alabama 

47- 

49  . 

58 

60 

58 

65 

64  • 

■  59 

Mississippi  :.  . 

44' 

53  • 

62 

66 

66 

72 

70  , 

DO 

Louisiana 

35- 

44 

58 

55 

5  / 

o  f 

A/ 

64 

■ 

Arkansas 

:  3i- 

32  . 

45 

50 

51 

63 

60 

53 

Tennessee     .  • 

.  34- 

31  . 

41  : 

41 

41 

46 

46 

,40 

Oklahoma!  •• 

■  1 

44  ■ 

55 

51 

62 

61 

54 

Texas             •  ■ 

38- 

42  . 

■  50 

53 

53 

61 

57 

..  -^9 

Arizona  .,  ■  

13- 

8  ■ 

8 

■  9 

18 

16 

18 

12 

New  Mexico 

8- 

4  • 

9 

.  6. 

12 

20 

19 

17 

California     '  " 

20 

18 

23 

.21 

21 

18 

22- 

..  19 

Mi'ssouri 

27 

27  ■ 

30 

.30 

29 

35 

39 

36 

Virginia 

■  30 

27 

■  31. 

26 

.  26 

28 

30 

27 

Florida 

31 

24 

26 

27 

25 

28 

28 

25 

Source;  Census 
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Voluntary  sales  of  farms  per  1,000  farms 
(Year  ended  Llarch  15) 


States 

1928 

1933 

-  1935 

1938 

..  —  , . 

1943 

194/!+±/ 

unxucu.  ouauco  

XD  •  O 

1  Q  Zj 

30  5 

44  7 

53.1 

North  Carolina 

19.1 

13.5 

20.0 

32.8 

32.6 

39.0 

South  Carolina 

:  14.1 

13.7 

19.6 

28.4 

33.5 

38,8 

LrcOX  gi-o. 

16  2 

18  6 

31  5 

38.2 

51.3 

iiXd.lJd.lIld.  

?7  Pi 

1  6  S 

19  3 

40  0 

40.0 

51. 5' 

iviXoo  Xo  oXppX  

-Li./ 

21  4 

39  3 

37.1 

43.7 

T      in  c  T  o  n  Q 

18  7 

23.5 

22.9 

32.7 

iil  i\d,ilocio 

23  9 

26  7 

35.6 

54.6 

63.8 

Tennessee 

21.3 

19,5 

23.5 

40.9 

56.7 

63.6 

OKianoma 

1  7  A 

J>-L  •  P 

'^7  1 

63  0 

Texas  „  

26.3 

14.8 

17.1 

27.9 

41.0 

49.1 

Arizona 

39.3 

18.2 

20.0 

30.1 

39.5 

45.1 

New  Mexico 

35.9 

19.2 

■  19.6 

33.0 

35.9 

47.5 

California  

32.3 

21.4 

23.5 

42.0 

57.6  ■ 

65.0 

Missouri 

27.7 

20.0 

22.6 

31.6 

59.5 

.  68.6 

Virginia  

17.3 

14.6 

16.8 

28.1 

32.0 

41.2 

Florida  

31.7 

22,3 

23.8 

28.0 

33.2 

42.0 

Source:  BAE 
1/  Preliminary 
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Index  of  Farm  Real  Estate  Values,  March  1 
1912-1/+  =  100 


■  ■  states 

1915 

1920 

1933 

1940 

1943 

1944 

103 

170 

'73 

'84 

99 

114 

North  Carolina 

102 

223 

.•86 

138 

161 

.193 

South  Carolina 

Q ; 
V4 

J  1 

"1 1  2 

'  136 

217 

■  57 

82 

103 

.  120 

iS  "1  o  V)s  ma 

XX -i- d    cu  1  Id 

98 

177 

'88 

122 

139 

■  160 

14  "i  SSI  S'^nDTTl' 

J.«i.X  O  O  J_  O      J_  w  u  J.       ^  ^ 

97 

218 

'73 

106 

133 

145 

T'mvi  s"i  nfl 

Xj  W          O  J- di  id 

95 

-19-8 

"89 

121 

145 

154 

T\.L  rv  CL 1 -1.  *J  d  *-* 

95 

222 

'80 

■95 

123 

141 

Tennessee   '  , 

100 

200 

'79 

108 

139 

160 

\J  rVXcxl  i.'-'illcl 

95 

166 

"76 

*93 

111 

120 

Texas 

103 

174 

•83 

'99 

109 

124 

Arizona      ' . 

97 

165 

.■■90 

'95 

]alO: 

127 

New  Mexico ' 

100 

144 

■75 

•84 

101 

•  ■  117 

California ' 

111 

167 

'109 

121 

141- 

168 

Missouri     '  ^ 

102 

167 

•55 

■59 

74  • 

82 

Virginia  - 

97 

189 

•88 

112 

131 

146 

Florida 

97 

178 

■121 

133 

150 

.  161 

Source:  BAE 
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Indexes  of  average  farm  real  estate  sales  prices  per  acre 
during  the  first  half  of  1943  and  the  first  half  of  1944 
 1942  =100   


Area  -,  / 
Number- 

Indexes 

Area" location 

First  half 
1943 

First  half 
1944 

Pi 

North  Carolina: 
Twlnnntp  i  n 

134 

22 

P"i  primrtn"!'. 

100 

149 

23 

Eastern 

109 

146 

2L 

oouX/n  oaroxxna . 
Pi pdmont 

Kflstprn  and  Southern 

99 

117 

Georgia: 

M    V*  4"     0  T* 

111 

134 

27 

^  V*  1 

124 

28 

96 

127 

)  1 
4  ( 

Alabama: 

i^or  orit;x  11   

127 

143 

Q 

105 

144 

1  n7 

50 

Mississippi: 

Delta   ,■.  .•    .  . 

95 

119 

pT*ot/jn   T  nam 

134 

140 

NnrthpAstern 

l>j  W  1.     W  X  1^  Cb  w  W             1  X 

125 

130 

Snuthpastern 

"1  OP  " 

54 

Louisiana: 
Northv/estern 

100 

115 

TvIrj'T*"!' Vi Pa  p'pri 

104 

121 

stPTn 

1  1 0 

57 

Southern 

104 

121 

Aq 

Arkansas: 

I'JlJi    UllWCO  11 

115 

124 

70 

Soiithv/p  stern 

111 

120 

71 

FiAstprn 

J_Jd         W  wX  XX 

il8 

127 

42 

X  »^XXXX^  >— '  iJV^  W  • 

vvesuern  „    

97 

127 

43 

West  Central 

109 

122 

/J, 

Ppnt  'PA  1 

116 

118 

y, 

F.A"=;t  Hpntrsl 

114 

151 

l_JCl  0  Ot^X  11 

93 

135 

113 

Oklahojtia: 
Panh2indle 

115 

133 

114 

North  Central  Wheat 

114 

123 

115 

Northeastern 

104 

123 

116 

Southeastern  ..     

98 

113 

117 

Southwestern  '  

107 

118 

1/  See  map  page  25. 
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Indexes  of  average  farm  real  estate  sales  prices  per  acre 
during  the  first  half  of  1943  and  the  first  half  of  1944 
 1942  -  100  -  Continued  • 


Area  location 


Indexes 


First  half 
1943 


First  half 
1944 


Texas: 

Panhandle  Wheat  .'  

Northwestern  Cotton  and 

Grain  Sorghum  _  

Central  Cotton  and  Feed. 

Eastern  Sandy  Land  

Coastal  

Livestock  Grazing  


115 

108 
113 
105 
110 
106 


146 

■124 
143 

■  122 
140 
125 


Arizona: 

Northern  and  Southern. 
Central   


(b) 
115 


(b) 
120 


New  Mexico: 

Eastern  

Vife  stern 


California: 

Cascade  Mountain  

Sierra  Nevada  Range  

North  Central  

Northern  Valley  

Central  Valley.  

Southern  Valley.  

San  Francisco  Bay  

Salinas  River  Valley. 

Southern   

Imperial  Valley  


120 
(b) 


130 
120 


(b) 

(b) 

143 

145 

108 

114 

120  , 

116 

117, 

143 

102 

133 

148.  . 

122 

98 

133 

113 

.  152 

112 

130 

Missouri: 

Northwestern  

Northeastern  

Southwestern 
South  Central 

East  Central  

Southeastern  ... 


118 
113 
115 
116 
111 
115 


127 
129 

118 
126 
123 
130 


Virginia; 

Northern  Virginia  

Eastern  Virginia  and 

Southern ' Maryland  

Eastern  Shore  

Appalachian  Region  of  Virginia. 
South  Central  Virginia  


119 

116 
101 
111 
119 


(b) 

(b) 
(b) 
(b) 
(b) 


Florida: 

Northern  and  Western. 
Central  and  Southern 


108 
128 


121 
155 


(b)  Inadequate  data, 

FCA  -  Economic  and  Credit  Research  Division. 
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UNITED  3TATS3  DEPAR'TIvIENT  OF  .^.GRICULTUR^ 
i-j'ar  Food  Administration 

(Muter ial  for  presentation  to  tho  Special  Ccrurattee  of  the  House  CoiuTiittee 
on  Agriculture  on  Post-VJar  Farm  Pro^anis  -  Hearings  on  December  4,  1944i ) 

CCC  COTTON  LOAl'T,  PUECHA3E  AND  KCFCRT  FROGRm 

By    CO.  Smith,  Director,  Cotton  Division,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation 

CoiTuC.cdity  Credit  Corporation  was  incorporated  October  15,  1933,  pursuant 
to  an  executive  order.    In  January  1935  the  Corporation  was  reco£nized  by 
the  Coa,^,ress  as  an  Ar-^ency  of  the  United  States,  and  has  teen  authorized 
from  time  to  time    to  continue  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  until  the 
close  pif  business  June  30,  1945, 

The  Corporation  was  organized  to  perform  such  functions  as  were  necessary 
to  effectively  and  efficiently  carry  out  the  provisions  of  various  recovery 
acts,  principally  the  Agricultural  Adjustm.ent  Act  approved  May  12,  1933. 
V^ith  the  passage  of  the  A^;',ricultural  Adiustiuent  Act  of  1938,  loans  by 
Comjtiodity  Crutiit  Corporation  on  the  basic  corrjiiodities  have  been  made  pursuant 
to  the  directions  contained  in  said  Act.    The  Act  of  July  1,  1941,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  3tcat,all  Afioa,dment ,  directed  that  loans  be  made  available 
on  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities  vjhere  necessary  to  encourage  the  expan- 
sion of  production  of  such  commodities.    Nonbasic  commodities  are  any  . 
comfiiodities  other  than  the  basic  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  pea- 
nuts, and  rice.    The  Corporation  carries  out  its  functions  through  purchase 
or  loan  programs  on  commodit ies , 

The  loan  program  on  cotton  is  designed  to  promote  orderly  marketing  of  the 
crop.    Producers  on  the  average  sell  the  following  percentage  of  their  crop 
each  month:    August  4.5  percent,  September  13.9  percent,  October  27.0 
percent,  November  20.9  percent,  December  10,9  percent,  January  4.7  parcent, 
February  3.3    percent,  March  3.5  percent,  April  2.5  percent.  May  1.8  percent, 
June  1,9  percent,  July  2,0  percent.    The  heavy  marketing  of  the  crop  from 
September  through  Dccemiber  can  depress  the  ma.rket  to  producers  during  their 
active  market  period.    The  loan  program  permits  the  ^f arm.cr  to  carry  his  crop 
at  a  reasonable  cost  until  later  months  vjhen  the  weight  of  the  movement  has 
passed  and  thereby  promote  orderly  marketing. 

Cotton  yields  per  acre  are  subject  to  large  fluctuations  due  to  vjcather, 
insects,  or  other  factors  beyond  the  farmers control,    A  large  yield  per 
acre  due  to  good  weather  frequently  causes  a  depressed  price  during  the 
marketing  season.    The  cotton  yield  per  acre  has  fluctuated  during  the  past 
15  years  from  157#  in  19-30  to  an  indicated  yield  of.  29  3#  in  1944.    The  loan 
provides  protection  against  a  drastic  d_.cline  in  price  due  to  conditions 
over  "w'hich  the  producer  has  no  control. 
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The  loan  likevjise  enables  the  prodaccr  and  his  credit  agency,  such  as  the 
bank  or  other  financing  organization,  to  make  plans  for  the  crop  based  upon 
a  minimum  guaranteed  price.    This  prevents  violent  fluctuations  in  prices 
v;hich  .are  "injurious  to  the  producer,  credit  agencies,,  and  other  business  in 
the  .  cot  ton  .  area*.  '  ' 

During  the  vjar  period  it  has  been  necessary  to  stress  the  production  of 
certain  types  of  cotton.    The  demand  for-  uniform  cloth    end  similar  material 
created  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  cottonUith  a  staple  length  of  1  l/8 
inch  and  Icnger.    r^h en  Rommel  vi/as  about  to  capture  Egypt,  it  vjas  necessary 
to  increase  the  production  of  S3cP  from  32,325  bales  in  1940  to  59,617  bales 
in  1943,    It  vjas  ■dIso  necessary  to  secure  some  of  the  longer  and  stronger  Sea 
Island  cottori  fpr  the  Navy's  dirigible  program.    All  of  these  requirements 
yjej-e  met  by  adjusting  the  loan-  or  purchase  price  of  the  required  cotton  to 
insure  marimujn  production,  of ,  the  needed  cotton. 

The  first  cotton  loan  of  the  Corporation  v/as  made  on  1933  crop  cotton.  This 
loan  vjas  based  on  a  flat  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  compared  vJith  a  July  15th. 
1953    parity  price  of  14,51  cents  per  pound,  or  '53,9  percent  of  parity.  The 
loan- was  continued  on  the  basis  of  a  flat'  rate  in  cents  per  pound' foi^'. princi- 
pal* qualities  of  cotton  until  the  1933-39  losn  program  v?hen  a  schedule  of 
premiums  and  discounts  were  announced  vjhich  reflected  approximate  market  value. 
Location  differentials  v-ieve  inaugurated  in  the  1939-40  loan  program.    The  value 
of  cotton  for.  spinning  ^purposes  varies  with  the  ^rade  3nd  st'aple.    The  value 
■also  varies  with  the  location  of  the  cotton  in  regard  to  the  proximity  to  the 
mill  where  the  cotton  is  consumed  or  to  ports  v/hen  there  are.  active  export 
markets.    The  loan  program  now  covers  all  commercial  qualities  of  cotton 
quot;,ed  on  the  10  spot  markets,,  .The  loan  values  are  based  on  the  spot  market 
quotations  for  premiums  and  discounts  - :nd  on  location  as  related  to  the 
principal  consuming  area  knoxvn  as  the  Group  B  mill  area. 

The  program  is  financed  through  lending  agencies,  principally  banks,  or 
cooperative  associations,  and  direct  loans  by  the  Corporation,     the  Producer 
pays  3. percent  interest  for  the  loan  with  the  warehouse  receiptsas  cbllateral. 
The  -lending  agency  advances  the  funds  and  receives  l'l/2  percent'  interest, 
and  the.  Corporation  receives  11/2  percent  interest.  'The  Corporati'on  offers 
to  purchase  the  entire  loan  at  any  time  thereby  in  effect  providing'  the  lend- 
ing agency  with  a  call  loan  bearing  1  1/2  percent'  interes't  for  theit  parti- 
cipation in  the  program. 

The  producers  vjho  placed  their  cotton  in  the  loan  have  generally  shovm  a 
profit  each  year  with  the  exception  of  the  1934  and  1937  crops.    The  margin 
of  profit  v;as  small  on  the  1935  crop.     The  largest  margin  of  profit  v;as  in 
the  1939,  1940,  and  1941  crops. 

The  farm  price  of  cotton  dropped  from  38,5  cents  per  pound  in- April  1920  to 
9.5  cents  in  A.pril  1921.    This  violent  price  fluctuation -caused  disaster  tQ 
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southern  furmors  and  to  business  in  the  South,    lleny  farmers  were  forced 
to  place  long  term  mortgages  at  high  interest  rates  on  their  land  thereby- 
incurring  high  fixed  ch^orges  for  a  ten  to  twenty  year  period.    The  loan 
provides  price  protection  to  cotton  farmers  against  such  drastic  price  fluc- 
tuations. •  ■ 

The  loan  rate  for  •cooperators  has  been  fixed  by  the  Congress  at  the  following 
rates.    The  AAA  Act  of  1938  as  amended  fixed  the  rate  at  "not  less  than  52 
per  centum  atid  not  more  than  75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of  cotton  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year."    The  Act  of  May  26,  1941,  fixed  the 
"rate  of  85  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the    marketing  year."    The  Stabilization  Act  of  1942  as  ajnondod 
provided  for  loans  "at  the  'rate  of  90  per  centum,  of  the  parity  price".  This 
was  later  amended  to  read  "at  the  rate  in  the  case  of  cotton  of  92|-  per 
centum  -  -  -  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year."    The  Surplus  Property  Disposal  Act  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  loan  rate  "at  the  rate  in  the  case  of  cotton  of  95  per  centum. 
The  amendment  made  by  this  section  shall  be  applicable  only  vjith  respect  to 
crops  harvested  after  December  31,  1943,  but    shall  not  apply  to  crops 
planted  after  1944." 

Loeais  on  cotton  for'  the  1945  crop  will  be  available  under  the  present  law  at 
92|-  percent  of  paritj^.    Loans  vjill  be  available  at  this  rate  until  "the 
expiration  of  the  two  3^ear  period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  January  . 
immediately  follovjing  the  date  upon  vjhich  the  President  by  proclamation  or 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  declares  that  hostilities  in  the  present 
War  have  terminated,  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing    quotas  for 
sucli  comjriodity  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  in  ■.(.■hich 
such  crop  is  harvested." 

The  CorporatiCx^x  has  made  loans  on  29,341,000  bales  of  cotton  up  to  October 
31,  1944.    The  producers  have  redeemed  18,341,000  bales.     The  Corporation 
acquired  title  to  6,923,000  bales  of  which  4,698,000  bales  have  been  sold. 
The  producers  still  hold  4,077,000  bales  under  loan  or  in  a  pool. 

When  consideration  is 'given  to  future  price  supnort  programs  at  least  two 
vievjs  must  be  considei'ed.     (l)     If  an  adjustment  period  is  expected  after 
this  war  as  after  the  last  vjar  when  the  farm  price  of  cotton  fell  in  12 
months  from  38.5  cents  per  pound  to  9,5  cents  per  pound,  the  producer  should 
have  price  protection  against  such  drastic  price  fluctuations,     (2)     The  world 
price  of  cotton  is  lovi/er  then  the  American  price  of  cotton  and  tends  to  limit 
exports.    The  synthetic  fibers  rmd  substitute  materials  offer  keen  competi- 
tion for  cotton  in  the  domestic  market.    If  markets  are  thus  limited,  the 
cotton  producers'  market  is  like  iso  limited.     The  problem  is  to  devise  a  ■ 
•program  which  will  cover  these  opposite    viewpoints  as  to  cotton  prices. 
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The  1944  Cotton  Purcliaso  Program: 

The  Stabilization-Act  0"f  1942  as  amended  (passed  Jane  30,  1944)  provided 
that  "The  President,  acting  through  any  Deportment ,  Agency,  or  off ice  of 
the  Government,  shall  take  all  Is.wfal  dction  to  assure  thai:  the  farm  p;;ro due er 
of  any  of  the  basic  agricultural  comm.odities  ( cotton,  "etc. )  -  -  -  roceives 
not  less  th?n  the  higher  of  the  two  prices  specified  in  clauses  ( T)  and  (2) 
of  this  section."    Parity  was  the  higher  of  these  prices.    Cotton  had  not 
reached  parity  after  the  announcement  of  various  steps-,  such  as  the  1944 
cotton  lorji  program,,  and  adjustments  in  textile  price  ceilings.    The  esti- 
Fiate  of  the-  1944  crop  proved  larger  thmi  expected.    A; purchase  program  was 
announced  for  cotton  on  Septem.ber  24.,  1944.    The  GCC  off  ered' to  purcha'sc  '. 
cotton  at'  a  sliding  scale  of  rates  on  the  average  for  Middling  15/16  inch, 
cotton  ranging  from.  21.90  in  October  1944  to  .22 -.25  cents  per  pound  in  May 
1945  and  averaging  -about  p.arity.    The  tight  vvarehouse  and  labor  situation 
made  it  impossible  to  store  all  cotton  as  ginned  and  the  increasing  scale 
of  purchase  rates  was  devised  to  .compensate  the  producer  -ho  could  not  get 
his  cotton  in.  a  vjareheuse  until  a  later  date.    The  cotton  is  being  purchased 
on  gross  weight.    .Banks,  cooperatives,  and' others,  acting  as  lending  agencies 
'under  the  loan  program  were  asked  to  quality  as  purchasing  agencies,'  .as  well 
as  other  qualified  purchasing  agencies.     The  purchasing  a ^'ency  is  paid  50 
cents  per  bale  for  its  services  plus  reimbursem.ent  of  cash  or  a  Treasury 
guaranteed  1  percent  note.    The  provisions  for  s-im.pling,  warehousing,  and 
handling  the  cotton  closely  parallel  the  loan  program..    Cotton  is  only  pur- 
chased from,  producers  ^and  is  eligible  to  bo  purchased  'until  June  30,  1945, 
the  end  of  the  present  law. 

Cotton  merchents  can  purchase  cotton  in  a  normial  manner  at  the  levels  of  the 
pufch.ase  progrom  .and  sell  this  cotton  to  mills  at  the  price  levels  allowed, 
m.ills  for  cotton  in  their  price  ceilings, 

EXPORT  PROGRM 

Domestic  cotton  prices  are  higher  than"  the  v^orld  level •  of  co t ton  prices. 
Vfhile  exports  are  lim.ited  under, war  conditions  if  Americrrn  cotton  is' to  com- 
petfeavith  foreign  growths  it  is  evident  that  American  ' cotton  must' sell  at 
competitive 'prices  in  the  export  markets  of  the  ■-■.'orld.    The  Congress  recog- 
nized this  fact  and  mede  the  following  provisions  in  the  Surplus  Property 
Act.     "(c)    Surplus  -farm  comimodities  sh;:ll  hot  be  sold  in  the  United  States, 
under  this  Act  in  quantities  in  excess  of,  or  at  prices  less  than,  those  . 
applicable  with  respect  to  sales  of  such  corrmodities    by  the  Coiiimodity  Credit 
Corporation,  or  at  less  than  current'  prevailing  miarkct  prices,  whichever  may 
be  the  higher,  unless  such  comjnodities  are  being  disposed  of,  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  only  for  export;  and  the  Coriimodity  Credit  Corporation  m-ay  dispose 
of  or  c;.use  to  be  disposed  of  for  cash,  or  its  equivalent  in  goods  or  for  ', 
adequately  secured  credit,  for  export  only,  and  •;.t  comipdtitive  world  prices, 
;:n.y  fariri  commodity  or  product  thereof  vjithout  regard  to  restrictions  with 
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r-^so^ct  to  the  disriosal  of  commodities  im"oos-d  vmon  it  ■by  nny  law:  Provided, 
That  no  food  or  food  product  phall  l)-^  sold  or  otherv.riR^  risTOosed  of  under 
this  sulDg^ction  for  exTDort  (1)  if  there  is  n  shortage- of  such  food  or  food- 
nroduct  in  th=  United  States  or  if  such  srle  or  oth-r  disioosition  m:  y  result 
in  such      shortage,  or  {?.)  if  such  food  or  food  product  is  needed  to  sutd  :ly 
the  normal  demands  of  consumers  in  the  United  States." 

Imm'=dirt-1:-  r^rior  to  th-  announcement  of  the  Export  diSf^r^nti^l  of  h  c^nts 
per  pound,  Brazilian  Tyoe  U  cotton  vas  selling  for  17. S2  cents  p'^r  iDound,  n-t 
weight,  export  tax  prid  f.o.h.  the  port  of  Santos.     Tyri-  5  wa^  17. l^-"-  c==nts 
X)--^r  pound.     Old  cron  Indian  cotton  aoout  enual  to  Strict  Middling  7/S  inch 
Middling  Am^^rican  vas  selling  for  1^.92  cents  per  pound,  net  wei  ..ht,  f.o.h, 
India.    Old  crop  Indian  cotton  equivalent  to  Strict  Low  Middling  13/l6  inch, 
net  weight,  was  selling  for  10. S3  cents  per  pound  f.o.h.  India.     Prices  of 
various  grov/ths  were  checked  and  it  v/as  determined  that  an  export  differ-?'n- 
tirl  of  h  cents  per  poTind  should  place  American  cotton  on  a  comiDetitive  liasis. 

As  the  war  progresses,  exT5ort  markets  will  devslor)  and  American  cotton  should 
have  an  erual  chance  to  sell  in  the  export  markets  of  the  world.     It  is 
oTDviously  in  th-  "best  int-^rests  of  American  cotton  producers  that  cotton  "be 
sold  at  the  "best  level  TDossi'ble  and  at  the  same  time  compete  with  other 
fibers  in  the  world  market. 

Und^r  the  Export  Program  cotton  will  "be  made  avail?"ble  "by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  -xporters  at  competitive  world  prices  to  be  annoianced  from 
tiir-  to  tim^  "by  th«  CCC. 

All  oracticcbl-  steps  will  "be  taJcen  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  the 
Qualities  of  cotton  of  which  the  greatest  surpluses  exist,  and  to  ■orotect 
domestic  supplies    of  those  qualities  of  cotton  which  are  found  to  "be  in 
r^lativ^ly  short  suiDoly.     For  the  tim.e  "b-^ing  C-ood  Middling  rain-grown  cotton 
15/lb  inch  and  longer  will  not  "be  offer-d  for  ext)ort  under  the  program. 

The  proc-dure  in  gen^-ral  is  that  Commodity  Credit  Cornoration  will  announce 
the  prices  ,  at  vrhich  it  will  sell  cotton  for  export,     UTDon  registration  of 
exr^ort  sales  ^-dth  the  CCC  the  Corporation  will  (l)  sur)ply  th-~-  cotton  at  the 
designated  export  price,  or  (2)  a.uthorize  the  exporter  to  "Durchase  cotton  in 
the  domestic  market  at  the  domestic  price,  and  then  receive  from  the  Corpora- 
tion the  announced  dif  f ■^rential  "between  domestic  prices  and  t.he  announced 
export  price. 

Exporters  of  cotton,  will  "be  reouired  to  furnish  satisfactory  evid-^nce  of 
exportation  and  to  furnish  "bonds  to  cov-r  their  lia"bilxty  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.    Exporters  will  "be  reouir^^d  to  report  existing  contracts  to 
export  cotton  and  will  not  "be  permitted  to  cancel  these  contracts  and  replace 
such  contracts  with  new  contracts  under  the  terms  of  the  program. 
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Tho  export  price  of  Middling  15/16  inch  cotton  vjill  bo  the  average  price  on 
the  10  spot  mirkots  for  Middling  15/16  inch  ojrrthe  dc^.y  that  CCC  is  notified 
of  the  export  sale    plus  60  points  to  convert  tho  price  to  a  Group  B  v;?jre- 
house  location;,  less  the  announced-  export  differential.    The  location 
differential  will  be  the  location  differential  applicable' under  the- 1944 
Cotton  Loan  Progrejn.  ■■  The ,  premiums  and  :  discounts' oh  ten'derable' qualities 
vjill- be  the  average  of  the  -10  spot,  markets  , on  .the  date  the  CCC  receives^       '  ■' 
notice;  of  the-  ex:port.  s-ale-.    The  premiums  -or.  aiscounts  oh  iioiitcilder.able  -qu'ali-' 
ties  will  bo  those  announced  from  trims-  .to  'time.^.. "  .  ,  ".    '  '?  ' 

There  -is  . currently  :a  shortage,  of  cotton  .t.extiles  in  the  United  States.  A 
pro-gr.am  ;Covering  the  export  of.  cotton  textiles,,  .?iid  covering  import  pro- 
grams-as  vjell,/ is  b.eing  developed  in  cooperation  v-ith  exporters  and'  trnde 
organisations.  .-This  progr-cjn  xAjiil  be.  announced ' later  '.'Jhen  .a  surplus  of  cotton 
textiles  ;m=a3r -b-e  av.ail able  .for  export.    A  program  to  co.ver  cot tron  waste  also 
vjill  be  ■announced -later. ..  .     ,    •.    .  *  .' 
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UNITED  STATES  UEPARriEMT  OF  AG-JJCULTURE 
yar  Food  Ad-ninistration 


(Katerial  for  presentation  to  the  Special  Conmittee  of  the  House  Coranittee 
on  Agriculture  on  Post-l.'ar  Fan-  Projraras  -  Hearings  on  December  4,  19-4^) 

STaTKIEI^^T  on  FATS  MIE  OILS 

By         K.  Jasspon,  Director^  Oilseeds  Division, 
CojTimodity  Credit  Corporation 

Cottonseed  is  one  of  the  major  domestic  sources  of  our  edible  vegetable 
oil  su.jply.    Attached  are  tabulations  showing  the  average  production  of 
cottonseed  oil  for  the  pre-war  period  1935-1939,  '"-nd  the  production  for 
each  of  the  calendar  years  1942  to  1944,  inclusive.    Similar  data  are  shown 
for  soybean,  peanut,  and  corn  oil. 

There  are  also  attached  tabulations  shovfing  the  consumption,  importation, 
and  exportation  of  certain  other  oils,  as  well  as  for  lard. 

Due  to  military  and  export  requirements  of  edible  oils  and  fats,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  necessary  to  restrict  total  domestic  civilian  consumrption 
of  edible  oil  to  83  percent  of  the  average  use  during  the  calendar  years 
1940  and  1941.    Except  for  small  quantities  allocated  for  specialized 
uses,  consumption  of  edible  liquid  oils  is  restricted  to  edible  channels , 

Under  '..TO-29  cottonseed,  peanut,  soybean  and  corn  oils  are  allocated  each 
calendar  year  quarter  to  refiners,  non-refining  shortening  manufacturers, 
and  margarine  manufacturers  for  their  production  of  food  products.  These 
allocations  include  their  civilian  quotas  plus  requirements  for  the  mili- 
tary, Lend-lease,  comjnercial  exjorts  and  for  specialized  industrial 
purpos  es . 

A  policy'  of  equitable  distribution  of  the  oils  available  is  observed  in 
this  allocation  by  taking  into  account  the  requests  for  each  kind  of  oil 
desired  by  the  user,  com.pared  the  total  available  supply/"  of  that  partic- 
ular oil,  and  the  manufacturer's  total  edible  oils  quota. 

To  prevent  maldistribution  i/vithin  the  industry,  specific  authorization  is 
required  to  deliver  and  to  receive  refined  cottonseed,  peanut,  soyoean  or 
corn  oil.    Under  a  partial  suspension  of  the  order,  no  authorization  is  nm 
required  for  the  producer  mills  to  deliver  these  crude  .oils  to  any  specific 
refiner  or  for  the  refiner  to  accept  any  particular  delivery.  However, 
specific  authorization  is  required  where  the  producer  mills  deliver  these 
crude  oils  to  industrial  users. 
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Tine  support  price  prof^ra^ns  noi;  in  eiiect  arc: 
Cott  3ns  3ec' : 

Mininu'Ti  prices  paid  b;;'  processing  mills  for  cottonseed  have  been  •:s- 
tablished  during  the  current  and  for  the  two  precedin.;^  crop  ysars, 
Tliese  prices  are  related  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad.~:inistratior.  ceil- 
ing prices  for  cottonseed  products.    For  I^^IA,  the  price  of  cotton- 
seed is  supported  by  an  open  offer  made  b7;.:  the  Co'.   odity  Credit 
Corporation  to  cottonseed  oil  -nills.    ^  "ills'  accepting  this  open  offer 
agree  to  pay  at  least  the  following  prices  for  basj.c  grade  (lOO) 
cottonseed,  in  lots  of  5  tons  or  r?.ore  f.o.b.  shipping  point: 

(a)  v55. 00  per  ton  in  Olclahona^  Te:':as  (except  fjc/.-ie  Go/.ntj)  and  her; 
h^exico. 

(b)  „.56,00  per  ton  in  other  states  and  foYrie  Count"f;,  Texas.  Pre- 
miujns  and  discoLUits  are  specified  for  cottonseed  above  or  belo^r 
basic  grade .  ■  ' 

CoiTimodity  Credit  Corporation  aj^rees  to  purchase  cottonseed  oil  and 
meal  or  cake  fron  processors  accepting  the  offer  at  specified  .;rices. 
The  Corporation  agrees  also  to  purchase  a  riini-iu:;!  quantity  of  cotton 
linters  of  cher.iical  grade  quality  produced  by  such  -^ills  at  the 
applicable  Ox-a  ceiling  price. 

Soybeans : 

Prices  to  fa.mers  for  soybeans  are  supported  through  loans  to  pro- 
ducers j  purchases  hj  Co~^;nodity  Credit  Corporation  through  elcvsitor 
operators  and  conriittees ^  and  contracts  "iTitli  soybea.n  processors.  For 
194-4  the  base  support  price  is   .2.04  per  bushel  for  jreen  and  yellow 
soybeans,  and.  :„-l.-4-  for  brovn,  blaclc  or  rdxed  so""beans  ^rading  l-o»  2 
or  better  v.'ith  14  percent  -Toisture  content  when  delivered  to  country 
elevators  or  other  nor^-fial  producer  deliver^'  points.     Pre::Liu"/.-.s  are 
provided,  for  lo'rr  moisture  content  dovrn  to  xl  percent,  and  discounts 
are  established  for  loY-rev  grades.     Under  its  processor  contracts 
Cor.iodity  Credit  Corporation  purcliases  soybeans  froTi  the  processor 
at  the  base  support  prices  specified  above,  and  resells  ther:  to 
processors  for  crushing  at  var;n.-:g  trices  based  upon  the  oil  and  meal 
outturn  values  at  the  plant  location,  t.qoe  of  equipment  used,  sise  of 
plant,  and 'the  oil  content  of  the  so3'beans  as  determined  bp-  C''e.;ical 
analysis. 

Peanuts ; 

Tlie  prices  for  farmer'  stock  Spanish,  peanuts  Via\7tn^  a  sound  mature 
kernel  content  of  70  percent  and  fannors '  stock  Virginia  and  Valencia 
peanuts  having  a  sound  ma.ture  kernel  content  of  65  percent  arc 
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suir:)ortcd  at  OloO.OO  p.r  ton.    Prices  for  farmers'  stock  Runner 
peanuts  having  a  sound  matiirc  kernel  content  of  65  percent  arc 
supported  at  0H5.OO  per  ton.    Premiums  and  discounts  are  estab- 
lished for  variations  in  sound  nature  kernel  content  and  quality. 
These  prices  are  supported  tltrough  contracts  rrith  shcllerSj  crush- 
ers, seed  dealers,  and  farmer-  cooperatives  who  purchase,  at  not  less 
than  the  minimum  support  prices,  all  peanuts  for  the  account  of 
Gorc^.odity  Credit  Corporation.    The  contracts  with  shellers  and 
crushers  provide  that  Gomiuodity  Credit  Corporation  Y/ill  sell  the 
peanuts  purchased  to  the  contractor  for  processing  at  prices  which 
arc  related  to  the  applicable  OPA  ceilings.    Under  these  contracts 
the  Corporation  agrees  to  repurchase  farmers '  stock  peanuts  from 
the  shcller,  and  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation,  to  repurchase 
cither  farmers'  stock  peanuts  or  peo.nut  oil  and  cake  from  the  crusher. 
Such  repurchases  are  made,  at  the  prices  specified  in  the  contrr.cts. 

Corn  Oil: 

Corn  oil  is  a  by-product  resulting  from  certain  corn  processing 
industrial  operations.     It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  undera'-rriting  operations  with  respect  to  the  production  of 
corn  oil. 

Actual  farm  prices  for  cottonseed,  peanuts,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed  as  a 
percentage  of  parity,  or  comparable  prices,  on  October  15,  1944,  were: 


Cottonseed  I38 

Peanuts,  for  nuts  94. 

Peanuts,  for  oil  I93 

Flaxseed  101 

Soybeans  125 


The  October  fats  and  oil  situation  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  Departrxnt  of  Agriculture,  states: 

"17orld  Demand  to  Increase  with  Resumption  of  European  Imports 
The  principal  n.-.w  factor  in  world  demand  for  fats  and  oils  is  the  renewal 
of  import  demand  by  the  countries  of  continental  Europe.     This  will  more 
than  offset  any  reduction  in  Russian  requirements  resulting  from  recovery 
of  the  Ukraine  and  other  oilseed-producing  regions.    Pre-war  imports  of 
fats  and  oils  into  continental  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia,  averaged 
about  4.5  billion  pounds  annually  (including  whale  oil  and  the  oil  content 
of  oil-bearing  materials),  of  which  approximately  2  billion  pounds  went 
to  France,  Belgiiim,  Holland,  and  Italy. 

"Peak  demand  for  fats  and  oils  to  be  supplied  from  the  United  States  may 
be  reached  in  1945.    By  I946  world  suppliv;3  may  be  materially  increased 
by  exports  from  the  Far  East,  by  expanded  production  of  whale  oil,  and  by 
greater  availability  of  supplies  in  South  America. 
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"The  post-T/ar  outlook  for  fats  and  oil's  produced  in  the  United  States  in- 
cludes the  probability  of  a  continued  upvard  trend  in  domestic  civilian 
consumption.     Over  the  decade  frcni  the  late  1920 's  to  .the  late  1930 's 
there  v/as  an  increase  of  1,3  billion  pounds  in  the  annual  disappearance 
of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States.     If  economic  activity  is  at  a 
fairly  high  level  in  the  late  19^0 's,  oo-nestic  disappearance  of  fats  and 
oils  may  increase  anotlier  1  to  1,5  billion  pounds  over  1939  to  10,5  or 
11  billion  pounds  at  prices  somerdiat  higher  than  in  1939." 

In  the  period  1935-39  tlie  United  States  consumed  6  1/4-  billion  pounds  of 
fats  and  oils  as  food  annually/,    Nj.:.rly  60  percent  of  the  total  consisted 
of  butter  and  lard.    The  balance  of  over  2,6  billion  pounds  consisted 
mainly  of  edible  oils  in  the  form  of  manufactured  shortening^  margarine, 
salad  spreads,  and  cooking  and  Salad  oils.     Of  this  quantity  a. pproxlmatcly 
560  Million  pounds,  or  21  percent,  consisted  of  im.ported  oils.  Because 
of  the  sharp  reduction  in  imports  since  1941,  the  use  of  imported  oils  in 
food  products  has  practically/-  disappeared.    Such  imported  oils  and  fats 
as  u'e  are  nm  receiving  arc  going  aMost  exclusively  into  essential  non- 
food products.     This  has  meant  that  vc  have,  had  to  expand  domestic 
production  of  edible  oilseeds,  mainly  soybeans,  to  miake  up  the  deficit  in 
edible  oil  supplies.     In  addition,  our  total  consumption  of  food  fats, 
including  both  civilian  and  military  use,  has  been  moderately  .increased. 
Moreover,  demand  for  exports  of  food  fats  and  oils  to  our  Allies  has 
mounted  sharply  since  1941.    This  year  alone  ve  shall  have  exp)ortcd  about 
1.3  billion  pounds  of  food  fats  and  oils  under  Lend-Lease,  Fortunately, 
we  ha,ve  had  a  record  output  of  lard,  and  miorc  than  half  of  our  total 
Lend-Lease  shipments  of  food  fats  and  oils  this  year  v;ill  consist  of  lard. 
It  has  been  possible  also  to  ship  fairly  sizable  quantities  of  linseed  oil 
to  Russia  for  use  there  as  a  food  oil.     In  the  post-v:ar  period,  I'Then  ex- 
port and  military  demands  for  food  fats  and  oils  i\dll  taper  off  and  imxOorts 
are  resumed,  there  ;nay  need  to  be  som.e  reduction  in  our  output  of  soybeans 
and  flaxseed.    But  civilian  consum.ption  of  food  fats,  unliam.pered  by  re- 
strictions necessary  in  wartime,  should  expand. 

The  post-war  \^alues  of  most  cottonseed  products  are  incx'^itably  related  to 
the  supply  and  demand  for  similar  com.poting  or  interchangeable  commodities. 
The  post-war  value  of  cottonseed  will  be  affected  not  only  by  any  changes 
in  market  prices  of' edible  oils  and  protein  feeds  as  groups,  but  by  the 
additional  factor  of  linter  values.    As  a  result  of  inr  demand  for  m.uni- 
tions,  and  inci'oased  industrial  consvimption  in  such  widely  separated 
fields  as  rayon  and  plastics,  cotton  linters  have  netted  a  greater  return 
than  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  post-war  period,  when  wood  pulp  prices  aiid 
adequate  supplies  of  linters  vjIII  become  important  m.arket  factors.  At 
this  time  at  least  30  percent  of  the.  total  linters  production  is  assigned 
by  the  War  Production  Board  for  the  production  of  chemdcal  pu].p. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  incom.e  from  cottonseed  to  the  South,  serious 
consideration  should  continue;  to  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of  increased 
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consumption  of  all  vegetable  oilseeds  products.    Sound  and  comprehensive 
research  programs  v;ill  be  -ost  helpful  in  .•:.chieving  this  objective. 

The  wartime  policy  of  the  Gov^rament  has  been  directed  to  meeting  do- 
mestic as  well  as  v;artime  prospective  requirements  for  relief  by  continued 
large  scale  production,  rather  tha.n  by  reserving  large  stock  piles  of 
products.     This  policy  has  made  a  larger  proportion  of  total  sup^olies 
available  for  current  use.     It  also  removes  the  riarket  hazard  inherent  in 
accmnulated  inventories  and  its  possible  adverse  effect  on  prices  of  sub- 
sequent crops. 

For  19'i5^  prospective  supplies  of  oil  and  fats  virill  meet  a  ready  demand. 
Large  quantities  of  protein  will  be  required  to  reestablish  -European 
livestock  econom.y.    No  one  can  now  accurately  forecast  the  time  ivhen 
vegetable  oil  production  will  be  restored  in  certain  world  areas  to  a  pre- 
war scale.    Another  price-making  influence  will  be  the  rate  of  lard,  pro- 
duction in  the  post-vrar  period.     It  is  possible  that  a  surplus  may 
accumulate 'again,  as  it  did  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1939,  if 
and  when  European  livestock  production  is  restored.    Prod.uction  of  lard 
and  oilseeds  is  also  being  increased  in  other  areas,  notably  South  America 

If  a  larger  proportion  of  our  hog  prod.uction  viere  of  bacon-tyije  hogs,  as 
is  the  case  in  Denma.rk  and  Canada,  less  lard  vfould  be  produced.    Such  a 
change  in  prodviction  would  be  of  interest  to  the  hog  farm.er  as  :.'cll  as  the 
producer  of  oilseeds  crops. 

Fund.amentally,  havever,  we  must  strive  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  dom.csti 
industrial  activity  soas  to  provide  maxim.um.  employment,  ,  Adequate  price 
levels  to  producers  can  be  sustained  by  large  scale  bu;^d.ng  power.     It  is 
the  key  to  a  sound  and  prosperous  economy. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTIfflNT  OF  AGEI CULTURE 
V/ar  Eood  Administration 

(Material  for  presentation  to  the  Special  Committee  of  the  House  Committee- 
on  Agriculture  on  Post-War  Farm  Programs  -  Hearings  on  December  igi+U) 

WOHK  OE  THE  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
IIT  COTTON  PRODUCTION,  mRKETING,  AND  USE 
By  M.  L..  Wilson,  Director  of  Extension  Work 

In  1,300  counties  of  the  cotton-growing  South  there  are  more  than 
U.OOO  Cooperative  Extension  Service  workers — county  agents,  home  demonstra- 
tion agents,  cotton  specialists,  and  other  specialists  and  supervisors. 
Their  programs  are  planned  locally  with  farm  people  and  naturally  revolve 
largely  around  the  problems  of  the  cotton  farmer. 

It  was  largely  the  threat  of  the  cotton-'boll  weevil  that  "brought 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  into  "being  as  an  educational  agency.  The 
joh  of  the  Extension  Service  ever  since  has  "been  to  take  to  farm  people  the 
"best  information  and  advice  scientific,  research  can  give,  and  to  demon- 
strate and  explain  its  local  p-ractical  application. 

Coordinated  Educational  Service 

The  Extension  Service  hrings  together  the  "best  information  on  all 
phases  of  cotton  production,  marketing,  and  use  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  into  one  coordinated  educational  service.    Only  through 
mass  understanding  and  application  of  scientific  methods  have  cotton 
farmers  "been  able  to  survive  the  threat  of  the  "boll  weevil.  Likewise, 
much  of  the  other  progress  that  has  "been  made,   such  as  douhling  the  yield 
of  cotton  per  acre  in  the  last,  I5  years,  would  have  "been  impossi"ble  with- 
out such  educational  work. 

Extension  work  with  the  cotton  farmer  Isegins  in  the  early  planning 
stages  v/hen  county  agents  and  local  farm  advisory  committees  sit  down  to 
work  out  sound  local  land-use  and  farm -management  practices.     Erom  there 
on,  farmers  must  he  kept  apprised  of  the  "best  possi"ble  information  on  all 
phases  of  production,  harvesting,  handling,  and  marketing  of  the  crop. 

The  pro"blems  and  possibilities  of  cotton  farming  involve  many  other 
phases  of  extension  work:     Cooperative  marketing,  credit,  clothing,  home 
management,  food  and  health,  soil  conservation,  and  other  aspects  of  "bal- 
anced farming  and  satisfactory  rural  life. 

Extension  work  relating  to  cotton  at  present  may  "be  classified  as 
educational  and  organisational  services  "bringing  to  farm  people  a  working 
understanding  and  use  of: 
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(1)  Government  credit,  price  support,  conservation,  grading,  and 
other  programs  affecting  cotton  production  and  marketing. 

(2)  The  science  and  art  of  efficient  production  and  marketing  of 
cotton  of  the  right  varieties,  staples,  and  grades  in  demand. 

(3)  The  use  of  cotton  on  the  farm; -  clothing,  home  improvement, 
livestock  feeding,  and  the  like. 

(h)    General  promotion  of  cotton  pro'duct s  through  U_H  Club  contests, 
dress  revues,  cotton-product  demonstrations,  exhibits,  and  the  like. 

(5)    Facts  about  the  plaice  of  cotton  in  individual  farm  programs  as 
a  major  source  of  income  or  as  one  of  several  sources. 

Science  and  the  ?arm 

More  and  more  cotton  farmers  realize  the  necessity  for  soil  conser- 
vation,  still  more  efficient  production,  and  more  diversified  farming. 
The  serious  loss  of  foreign  markets  for  cotton  and  the  keener  competition 
cotton  faces  from  other  domestic  products,  also  increase  the  need  for 
understanding  and  scientific  solution  of  these  problems  by  cotton  farmers. 
National  and  international  policy  decisions  and  Government  programs  v;ill 
have  much  bearing  on  the  solution.     They,  however,  need  educational  ex- 
planation, and  the  real  answer  to  the  problems  will  be  the  wisdom  v/ith 
which  1,500,000  cotton  farmers  again  apply  the  best  of  scientific  produc- 
tion and  marketing  practices  in  their  everyday  operations. 

Extension  educational  efforts  to  that  end  include  demonstrations, 
discussions,  and  advice  to  farm.ers  about:     Improved  varieties;  treating 
seed  to  prevent  seed-borne  diseases;  results  of  fertilizer  experiments; 
improved  cultural  methods;  harvesting  and  handling,  the  crop  to  protect  the 
quality;  rotating  crops  and  growing  legumes  to  improve  the  soil;  terrac- 
ing, strip  cropping,  and  the  like,  to  check  erosion;  balancing  the  farming 
with  livestock  and  other  crops;  use  of  power  machinery  and  labor-saving 
equipment;  storing  cotton.     Handling  latest  scientific  information  and 
local  farm  experiences  on  each  of  these  and  countless  other  practices  is 
a  day-to-day  job  of  cooperative  extension  v/orkers. 

The  results  have  not  been  unimportant,  though  often  the  true  coop- 
erative educational  accomplishments  are  not  so  easy  to  measure  as  are 
many  other  Government  programs. 

Longer  Staple:     The  Extension  Service  has  for  a  number  of  years  put  stress 
on  educational  programs  urging  farmers  to  grow  longer  staple  varieties  of 
cotton.     Last  year  about  80  percent  of  the  cotton  grown  in  this  country 
graded  inch  or  longer  staple  as  compared  jvith       percent  in  1930. 

In  South  Carolina  99*7  percent  of  the  crop  last' year  was  I5/1S  inch  or 
longer,  and  in  North  Carolina  SS.J  percent. 
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One-Variety  Communities;  .  In.-lS^l  .a  one-variety  cott'on-improvement  program 
was  started  in  cooperation  .vd-th  at.lief-  agencie.s. The  Extension  Service. was 
larg,ely  responsi"ble  -for  expla,iii,ing .  and  .promoting'  th.e  program  .at  the  local 
level.     The  olDject.ive  was  twofold;',   (.l)    To  get  farmers  to  grow  improved 
locally  adapted  varieties,  and  (  2.)  t.o  •  get.  farmers  over  as  wide  an  area  as 
possi^ble  to  grow  the  same  y^riety  "because,  of  t;he.  advantages  in  uniformity 
in  ginning  and  marketing*  ,         .>     "  ■ 

Last  year  there  were  one'-variety  communities  in  5^9  of  'tiie  J36 
cotton-producing  comities.     The  farmer  memtiers  In  those  communities  pro- 
duced Ho  percent  of  the  entire  cotton  crop.     The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  estimates  that  these  farmers  received 
more  than  $66, 000,. 000  extra  money  "because  they  got  increased' yields  from 
the  improved  varieties  and  they  got  a  premium  over  the  regular  market 
price  for  the  "better,  more  uniform  cotton.  '  '/ 

Improved  Seed;    Another  important  extension  activity  has  "been  promoting 
the  growth  and  use  of  improved  certified  cottonseed.     Up  to  last  year 
cottonseed  improvement  associations  had  "been  organized  in  11  States.  In 
I9U3  they •  certified  a  total  of  3»659»000  "bushels  of  improved  seed — enough 
to  plant  17  percent  of  the  estimated  19^^  cotton  crop. 

Seed  Treatment;     Treating  planting  seed  to  kill  seed-"borne  diseases  that 
will  attack  the  cotton  plants  was  another  practice  pushed  "by  extension 
agents.     In  Creorgia  last  year  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  acreage  was 
planted  with  treated  seed,  as  compared  with  only  20,000  acres  in  1936*  ' 
The  value  of  the  extra  yield  over  untreated  seed  was  a"bout  U  million  dol- 
lars.    In  South  Carolina  there  was  much  the  sarhb  story,  and  other  States 
are  making  real  progress  in  getting  farmers  to  treat  seed. 

Soil  Improvement;    Another  extension  activity  that  has  had  a  tremendous 
eiffect  on  increasing  cotton  yields  has  Iseen  demonstrating  the  importance 
of-<cover  crops  to  improve  the  soil.     In  AlajDama,  for  example,  this 'program 

.  started  in  I9I8.    At  ..that  time  only  1,500  pounds  of  winter  legume'  'cover- 
crop  seed  was  planted.  .  Last  year  nearly  20,000,000  pounds  was  'planted.  ' 

.  That  was  enough -for  ,,,800, 000  acres  of  winter  legumes  whi'ch  when  turned  iinder 
contri'buted  greatly  to  increased  cotton  yields  in  19^^'  and  to  lower  pro- 
duction costs.  ■       '  .   ■        '    ■  ' 

'  Extension:  agents  are  also  demonstrating  and  widely  advocating  other 
soil-improvement  practices.    Kot.,  the  least  of  t.hem  is  the  efficient  and 
more  effective  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  "based  on  experiment  station 
resiilts  and  Ibcail  farm  experiences.  7 

Insect"  Control;     Cotton  farmers.have  "been . led  ttf:  adopt"  control  measures 
sufficient  to  permit  them  to  survive  the  ."boll-\^e evil  threat.  '  Despite  this 
fact,  for  every  seven  "bales  of  cotton  produced,  insects  haye  -taken  a'bout 
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one  "bale.     That  is  the  estimate  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  of  the- 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     That  means  that' for  every  7 
"bales  of  lint  or  lihters,  insects  have  taken  1  hale;  for  every  7  .pounds 
of  oil,  insects  have  taken  1  pound;  and  for  every  J  tons  of  cottonseed 
cake,  insects  have  taken  1  ton.    Much  of  this  loss  could  have  heen  pre- 
vented hy  treating  those  acres  where  the  insect  population  v;as  suffi- 
ciently high  to  warrant  the  employment  of  control  measures  worked  out  "by 
the'  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  and  cooperating  State 
experiment  stations.     Some  growers  will  lose  much  more  of  the  crop  than 
the  average,  and  they  often  are  the  ones  who  can. least  afford  to  take 
the  loss. 

There  is  sufficient  experimental  and  demonstrational  evidence  to 
show  that  in  most  areas  and  under  most  conditions  cotton  insects  can  "be 
economically  controlled.     I^or  instance,  in  the  Louisiana  delta,,  over  a 
20-year  period,  the  average  increase  in  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  of 
dusted  cotton  was  2^  percent  over  that  for  undusted  cotton. 

The  relatively  few  extension  entomologists  in  the  cotton  States 
have- made  a  credita'ble  showing,  when  the  amount  of  time  they  can'  devote 
to  the  control  of  cotton  insects  is  considered.     For  example,  as  a  result 
of  a  well-organized  program  in  Alahama  in  19^3>  ^3  counties  reported  that 
62,02^  farmers  applied  poison  on  2^6,  73^  acres  of  cotton.     TheSe  farmer s- 
used  ^j537>975  pounds  of  calcium  arsenate.    Based  on  the  average  increase 
in  yield  reported  "by  county  agents,   this  work  saved  50,  333  "b^l^s  of  cotton. 
At  prevailing  prices  the  cotton  was.  worth  over  $5,000,000,  and"  the  cotton- 
seed was  worth  ahout  $1,225>000. 

Some  fundamental  extension  work  with  farm  youth  has  "been  started 
in  recent  years  to  meet  the  cotton-insect  situation.     In  a  num'ber  of 
States  ^-H  Club  mem"bers  have  "been  asked  to  make  cot-ton-insedt  surveys  on 
their  own  and  adjoining  farms  and  to  su"bmit  reports  of  these  surveys  to 
their  county  agents  an'd-  to  their  extension  entomologists.     Such  survey 
reports  have  "been  useful  in  helping  to  o"btain  a  satisfactory  distri'bution 
of  insecticides.     They  also  have  helped  county  agents  and  extension  ento- 
mologists to  evaluate  insect  populations  in  the  States  and  counties  and, 
most  of  all,  have  taught  ■clu"b  mem'bers  to  study  insect  populations  and 
determine  the  need  for  insect  "control. 

Extension  entomologists  and  county  agents  make  every  effort  to  in- 
form the  pu"blic  of  the  trends  in  insect  populations,  for  the  area  as  a 
whole.     It  rests  with  each  farmer  to  examine  his  own  field  and  determine 
the  need  for  applying  cont'irol  measures.     The  press  and  radio  have  "been 
used  extensively.    Fullest  cooperation  has  "been  received  from  a  num'ber  of 
commercial  agencies  operating  in  the  area.     Farmers,  however,  learn  hest 
"by  doing,  and  more  local  demonstrations,  well-organized  and  supervised, 
are  needed.    Insect  populations,  weather  conditions,  and  other  factors 
have  to  "be  taken  into  account.     If  the  cotton  grower  is  to  make  a 
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reasona'ble  margin  of  profit,  ;lje  will  nee ejts sari ly  need  to  cbnsider  all 
these  factors  wh^ch  lower  tiie  cost  of  production.  -  The  fact  that  cotton 
insects  vary  in  numlDers  on  .any  one  .farm: of  in  ahy  community  from  year  to 
year  makes-it  necessary.,. for  farmers  to.  know  more 'a"bout  th-e  ha'bits  of 
insect  Sj(.and-.  the  levels  of -population  that  would  justify  applying  control 
measu»es,:  This  suggests -  that  the  Extension  S.eryice.  has  a' still  "bigger 
job- to  do  wJiidh  will  require,  more  trained  personnel. 

Ginning  Pro"blems;    It  has  long  h-een  realized  that  pooi:.  ginning  equipment 
and  methods  and  careless  handling  and  storage  can  injure  and  lower  the 
value  of  cotton.    Withi,n  recent  years  the  Extension  Service  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  improvement  of;  gins  and  ginning 
equipment  and  the  improvement  of .  practices  in  harvesting,  handling,  and 
storing  cotton.  .  V    ^      •  .  , 

State  extension  specialists  in  agronomy  and  engineering  have  put 
special  emphasis  on  this  suhject,  and  the  Federal  Extension  Service  has 
three  cotton-ginning  specialist^  located  in  the  South.   ■ Their  work  in- 
cludes, amOng  other  things,  (l)  t,he' promotion  of  one-variety  communities; 
(2)  careful  harvesting  to  prevent  damage  from  excess  moisture,  and  to  keep 
out  leaf .  and  stem  trash  and  immature  or  damaged  cotton;  (3)  careful  stor- 
age of  seed  cotton  to  insure  its  l)eing  dry,  and  uniform  moisture  condition 
for  proper  ginning;  and  (U)  work  with  ginners  on  the  conditioning  and  im- 
provement of '  gins  to  protect  the  quality  of  the  cotton. 

The  Federal  and  State  ext-ension  specialista  serve  as  technical  ad- 
visers to  ginners  and  ginning  associations  in  the  repair,  conditioning,  and 
handling  of  the  gins. 

Farm  Management:    Extension  work  in  farm  management  and  marketing  in  the 
South  has  t>een  largely  centered  on  .increasing  efficiency  of  production; 
ohtaining /better  farm  organization,  facilitating  use  of  long-time  and  pro- 
duction credit,  and-  emphasizing  the  importance  of  proper  warehousing  and 
marketing.  . 

The  educational  program  in  farm  management  has  "been  based  oh  effi- 
cient production  practices  and  "balanced  farming.    linphasis  has  "been  placed 
on  choice  of  enterprises  to  supplement  cotton,,  more  production  for  home 
consumption,  more  livestock  and  poultry,  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and 
"better  land- tenure'  conditions.    An  effort  has  .also  ."been  made  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  production  "by  encouraging  -the  use  of  more  fertilizer, 
"by  properly  organizing  the  farm  to  reduce  lost  motion  and  time,  by  encour- 
aging the  planting  of  improved  varieties,  and  by  helping  in  the  organi- 
zation of  one-varietj/  cotton-improvement  associations. 

In  19^3>  in  13  Southern  States,  18^, gyo  farmers  were  assisted  in 
obtaining  improved  varieties  or  :strains  of  cottonseed,  and  323»712  in  the 
use.  of  fertilizers.     There  were  1^6,133  farmers  assisted  with  problems  of 
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land  use  "based  on  soil  types;  315»^1-  were  assisted  in  the  use  of  recom- 
mended crop  rotations;  39 1^93  with  strip  cropping;  SO.lUU  with  construct- 
ing terraces;  and  l6l,086    with  dontour  farming  of  cropland.     There  v;ere 
Ul+,Ul7  farmers  who  were  assisted  in  improving  lajidl or d- tenant  relations 
and  leasing  arrangements.    All  these  and  other  phases  of  extension  educa- 
tional work  .have  given  the  mass  of  cotton  farmers  the  know-hov;  that 
allowed  them  last  year  to  produce  as  much  cotton  on  half  the  land  they 
had  in  cotton  15  years  ago.    This  has  freed  land  for  other  crops,  lowered 
cost  of  production,  and  made  for  hetter-halanced  farming. 

There  have  "been  special  extension  educational  programs  in  the  soxind 
use  of  farm  credit  and  in  farm  financial  management.  .  This.  v;ork  has  jLn-' 
eluded  factual  material  on  production  credit,,  long-time  credit  for  cotton 
farming  programs,'  and  the  wise  use  of  inccSme,-  During  19^3»  58,96'+  farmers 
were  assisted .yith  their  credit  ptfo"blems.     Stress  has  "been  placed  on  de- 
termining the  size  of  loan  the -farm  can  properly  and  safely  carry. 
Assistance  has  also  "been  given  to  help  guide  the  farmer  in  definite  farm 
planning  which  will  aid  him  in  obtaining  sound  loans  with  low  interest 
rates,  and  to  help'^hiifl  plan  for  m'aximum  returns  from  his  .f arm^, . 

Marketing;  •  Special  emphasis  has  heen  placed  on  those  phases  of  cotton 
production  that  will  help- the  farmer  market  his  cotton  at  a  "better  price. 
Ninety-five  new  cotton  -cooperatives  were  organized  in  19^3»  2,37^  of 

the  esta'blished  cotton  cooperatives  were  assisted  during  the  year.  Exten- 
sion' s  educational  program  has  included  efforts  to  ohtain  clean  cotton  of 
uniform  quality  and  proper  ginning  practices.     The  importance  of  cotton 
classing  and  standards  has  been  stressed,  and,  largely  in  connection  with 
cooperatives,  work  has  been  done  on  warehousing, 

High-G-rade  Cotton!     The  Extension  Service  has  in  recent  years  laid  special 
stress  on  encouraging  and  helping  farmers  to  produce  high-grade  cotton. 
Two  years  ago  the  State  Extension  Services,   the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  IJational  Cotton  Council  Joined  in  a  strong  cotton-grade  promotion 
campaign.     The  war  has  demanded  more  high-grade  cotton.     Farmers  get  a 
premiiopi  for  grovdng  it,  and. the  grade  of  our  cotton  iiajlj^be  improved  in 
post-war r  trade.r  .  ^,(•"• 

The  grade  of  cotton  depends-  largely  on  how  it-is  picked,  ginned, 
and  stored.    The  average  grade  of  American  cotton  had  been  going  downward 
every  year  since  193^*  19^3       started  upward  again  with  15  percent  of 

ft  he  crop,  falling  ,in.  the  best  grades  (Strict  Middling' and  Better),  as  com- 
.'■pared  with -7  percent  the  preceding  year.    A  similar  educational  campaign 
was  carried  on  this  "year,  but  it  is  too  early  to  give  average  grade  results. 

Explain  Government  Programs^ 

One  of  the  most'  .urgent  Jobs*  the  Extension  Service  has  performed  dur-- 
ing  the  war  has  been  explainihg  to  cot  ton',  farmers  the  many  phases,  often 
rapidly  changing  phases,  Ctf  Government  programs  affecting  their  production 
and  marketing  practices. 


The  Extension  Service  has  "been  designated  "by  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
trator as  the  agency  responsihle  for  such  educational  work  on  all  War  Food 
Administration  programs. 

The  details  of  price  support,  G-overnraent  cotton  loan  rates,  and 
v;hat  farmers  had  to  do  to  qualify  for  these  helps,  had  to  "be  widely  ex- 
plained.    Other  programs  extension  agents,  explained,  and  answered  count- 
less farmer  questions  alioui^,  include:     Farm  machinery  rationing,  price-; 
ceilings  as  set  "by  OPA,  how  to  get  necessary  production  credit,  the  , 
Government' s  soil-conservation  practices  and  how  farmers  can  olitain  pay- 
ments for  carrying  out  these  practices,  as  well  as  many  related  programs. 

Major  extension  educational  effort  went  into  exTplainihg  to  cottptt 
;  farmers  the  wartime  needs  and  production  goals  for  cotton  and  other  crops 
and  livestock,  aiid  assisting  them  in  understanding  and  meeting  these 
•  goals.  : 'V-v^^-^    :     '  '   _  ;    ■   :  ; 

Most  cotton  farmers  were  helped  in  one  way  or  another  in  getting 
.  necessary  labor,  v;orkihg  out  labor-sharing  arrangements,  and  adopting 
labor-saving  devices"  through  the  Extension  Service  farm-labor  program. 

The  Extension  Service  has  carried  to  farmers  information  on  cotton 
classification  and  grading  services  so  that  'their  cotton  may  receive  its 
proper  classification  and  as  a  further  means  of  encouraging  them  to  handle 
:the  crop. in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  highest  quality  possible. 

In  Arkansas,  for  example,  last,  year  350»ODO  bales  were  classified 
under  the  Government's  free  classing  pro.gram  for  organized  communities,  as 
compared  with  12,000  bales  in  1937'        ■  ; 

Widespread  extension  work  with  farm  outlook,  post-war  planning, 
and  farmer  discussion  groups  .also  did  much  to  lay  before  cotton  farmers 
facts  about  the  complicated  problems  that  will  face  cotton  production 
after  the  war.     Thorough  understanding  by  farm  people  of  the  many  factors 
that  make  up  the  future  prospects  for  cotton  is  necessary  if  cotton 
farmers  are  to  plan  wisely.  .  . 

Promote  Use  of  Cotton  Products 

The  Extension  Service,  in  its  livestock-feeding  educational  work, 
has  done  much  to  foster  educationaJ.  programs  in  the  better  feeding  of  farm 
animals,  especially  in  the  balancing  of  rations  mth  protein  supplements 
which  promote  wise  tise  of  cotton  products  on  Southern  farms  and  elsewhere 
over  the  country.       "  ■ 

According  to  the  19^3  annual  reports  of  extension  workers,  assist- 
ance in  improving  methods  of  feeding  was  given  during  that  year  to 
765.^56  producers  of  poultry,  ^90, 77^  producers  of  hogs,  467,071  producers 
of  dairy  cattle,  169,768  producers  of  beef  cattle,  86, 67^  producers  of 
sheep,  and  55«071  producers  of  other  kinds  of  livestock. 
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Research  work  has  shov/n  that  cottonseed  products  are  a  dependable 
and  valualDle  source  of  protein- for,  "balancing  the  rations  of  all  kinds  of 
farm  animals,  and  the  Extension  Service  has  had  a. large  share  in  extend- 
ing this  information  to  the  rank  and  file  of  stockmen,  farmers,  and 
poultrymen.    As  a  result,   these  cottonseed  products  are  popular  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  country  for  use  "by  farmers  in  mixing  their  own 
rations  for  supplementing  pasture  and  range,  and  also  as  a  constituent  of 
commercially  mixed  feed. 

Extension  workers,   especially  in  the  South,  have  utilized  the  fact 
developed  by  scientific  research,   that  cottonseed  meal  when  fed  to  live- 
stock losses  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  plant  food  value.     They  have  ad- 
vocated its  feeding  to  livestock  and  the  conservation  and  utilization  of 
the  resulting  manure  for  fertilizing  crops,  rather  than  use  of  the  meal 
as  a  direct  fertilizer.     This  policy  tends  to  foster  "better  diversifica- 
tion of  farming  and  contri"butes  to  increased  soil  fertilities,  "better 
utilization  of  farm  la"bor,  and  all-round  "better  living  for  those  v;ho  live 
on  the  land. 

Promotion  of  livestock  enterprises  "by  extension  vrorkers  in  the 
cotton-growing  sections  of  the  coTontry  has  contri"buted  materially  to  the 
sta"bility  and  soundness  of  cotton  pr'oduction  "by  permitting  "better  crop  ro- 
tation systems,  increasing  soil  fertility,  and  confining  cotton  grov.dng 
to  such  parts  of  the  farm  as  offer  higher  yields  per  acre,  and  thus 
greater  profits  from  the  cotton  enterprise. 

County  home  demonstration  agents,   extension  clothing  specialists, 
and  other  extension  workers,  as  well  as  farm  leaders  trained  "by  Extension, 
have  also  done  much  to  encourage  fuller  use  of  cotton  goods  in  the  farm 
home.     Through  cotton-product  demonstrations  and  exhi"bits,  dress  revues, 
^-H  Club  clothing  contests,  and  the  like,  extension  agents  have  promoted 
the  general  use  of  cotton  goods.    Reports  from  extension  agents  show  that 
more  than  237>000  families  were  assisted  last  year  with  clothing  problems 
and  520,000  with  consumer  purchasing  problems, 

A  Look  Ahead 

The  Extension  Service  recognizes  the  importance  of  cotton  to  the 
entire  Nation  and  especially  to  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  South. 
Hence  cotton  becomes  involved  in  virtually  every  segment  of  the  extension 
educational  program,   especially  in  cotton-producing  areas. 

Though  the  general  understanding  "By  farmers,   that  extension  educa- 
tional programs  have  made  possible,  has  had  far-reaching  effect,  we  know 
that  much  still  needs  to  be  done.    Education  is  a  continuous  process,  and 
too  often  we  have  not  been  able  to  concentrate  our  educational  efforts 
strongly  enough  on  specific  problems,  because  of  the  personnel  and 
facilities  available  and  the  total  volume  of  needs  for  educational  programs. 
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The  proljlems  cotton  farmers  now  face — post-war  demands,  foreign 
markets,  domestic  competition,  possible  new  uses — are  so  conflicting  that 
increased  emphasis  on  explaining  the  facts  to  farmers  is  necessary.  In 
spite  of  the  progress  that  has  iDeen  made,  continued  and  even  greater 
emphasis  must  be  put  on  efficient  production,   soil  conservation,  and 
"balanced  farming  by  the  mass  of  cotton  producers.     These  are  problems  on 
which  v;e  need  more  research  or  must  wait  for  deterTTsination  of  national 
policy.     However,  we  could  make  much  progress  if  through  educationaJL 
demonstrations  and  organization  work  we  could  lead  all  cotton  farmers  to 
adopt  scientific  practices  that  we  do  know  and  that  have  proved  effective 
for  the  farmers  that  have  adopted  them. 


'■'ar  rood  administration 

(iiaterial  for  -jrRsentat ion  to  the  S-iecial  CoT^nittee  of  t]"ie  'loiice  OoiK.nittee 
on  ..'v:r iciiltvire  on  Z^ost-^'ar  Tarn  ProrramG  -  Ilearin^is  on  December  ^,   IQUU)  • 

yU3''2\!.^^  'AjRmCrVl  ilivRir^TS  FOH  AfffiIRIC.u'  00^201' 
'  "By  L.  A,  \/heeler,  Director  of  Tsreir.n  Agricultural  Relations 

The  problem  of  foreign  markets  is  of  great  importance  in  at)praising  the 
postv/ar  cotton  situation.     This  is  so  simply  because  we  have  developed  a 
cotton  producing  capacity  in  tliis  j:;ountry  capable  of  supplying  far  mire  "■ 
than  our  domestic  requirements.     If  v/e  do  not  have  foreign  markets- we  will- 
have  to  cut  dovm  our  production  drastically,  .  . 

Admittedly,  an  ap-oraisal  of  postv;ar  foreign  markets  must  be  highly 
speculative,    There  are  a  good  many  unkno\/ns  in  the  situation,  iieverthe- 
less,  v/e  will  be  borrowing  trouble  if  v/e  take -the  position  that  the  future 
is  obscure  and  uncertain  and  ve  must  iust  wait  and  see  vrhat ,  happens .  "-Tiile 
wo  may  be  able  to  see  cnly  dimly  the  mf:.ny  facets  of  the  postv/ar  situation, 
we  can  make  certain  assumptioas- on  the  basis  of  past  ,e:noerience  and  "oresent 
conditions  and  then  consider  vrhtvt  our  program  for  retaining  foreign  markets 
should  be  under  the- most  likely  of  the  various  possioilities , 

The  points  concerning  vrhich  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  make  some  assumptions 
may  be  listed  as  follov/s; 

1.  The  exportable- surplus  position  .of  the  United 

itates  .  ..  " 

2.  The  exportable,  surplus  situations  in  other 

exporting  -countries  ■  '  ' 

3.  The  probable  _ requiremi^nts  of  the  cotton  imnort-' 

ing  countries  of  the  world,  and  finally 
U.     The  share  of  the  world  cotton  na.rket  tkf.t  the 
United  Stat'^s  might  expect  to  get  under 
various  possible  r)Ostwar  conditions. 

First,  then, _  as  to.  the  suToly  of  cotton  in  the  Unit.ed  States.     I  have 
already  sur/.ested  tha.t  if  v/e  ha.ve  no  foreign  markets  we  must  cut  dov/n  our 
production.    Of  this  I'  think  there  o.an  be  no  doubt.    r.ven  during  the  war, 
with  our  domestic  consumption  greatly  increased,  ve  have  been  accumulating 
excess  su)plies.    Domestic  consujnption  is  likely  to  be  l»v/er  after  the  v/ar 
ra.ther  than  hi5'.:hjr,        the  conclusion  must  be  that^  with  xiresent  acrea.re' 
and  yields,  v.fe  I'ill  be  pro^Lucing  an  exportable  surplus. 
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Secondly,  we  must- make  gone  as.Guimt ion  as  to  the  su;7olieE  that  n:ay  be 
available  in  other  ex-oortin^:  eountries.    This  is  not  as  easy  to  a-npraise  as 
our  domestic  su  mly  situation,  since  in  some  cases,  as  in  ^Vy^t,  cotton  pro- 
diiction  has  been- ,^Teatly  reduced  vrliile  in  others,  such  as  Brazil,  ^oroduction 
has  been  e:cpanded  -  in  the  latter  case  in  s^ite  of  a  fallinjfr  off  in  exports. 
But -taking  a  {general  yievr,We  do  know  that ,  -  even  I'ith  a 'net  reduction  of 
cotton  -nroduction  in  foreifrn  countries  diirinrt  the  var,  there  has  been  a 
very  marked  increase  in  the  carryover  stocks  of  foreii^-^n  produced  cotton, 
iuch  carryover  stocks  of  -foreif^n  cotton  ha;ve  risen  from  7.500,000  bales  in 
the  1959-U0..sea,SGJ:i.'  to  l.U, 380. 000  bales  in -the  iqI|-U-U5  season.     It  is  evident 
that,  immediately  after ■  the  ■war,  supplies  of  forei|R;n  cotton  are  roinr  to  be 
abundant.    -In  the. -.lonf^er  run*-  v/ith  the  removal  of  wartime  handicaps  tp  pro- 
duction, there  is  every  reP-S'Cin  : to.  expect  that  foreijcn  production  win  at 
least  ref";ain  its  prevar  status, 

A  third  assunritio)!  has. to  be. made,  as  to  the  likely  requirements  of  the  cotton 
itepcrtin^  countries  of  the  v^orld  and  the  relation  of  these  re  i.'^rements  to 
the  availa.ble  exportable  su'oplie.s  in  the  producinp^  countries.     It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  estimate  these  requirement o.    Perhaps  the  best  vray  to  tackle  it 
is  to.  consider  v/hat  the  t,rend  of  import  requirements  was  before  t.he  ^'ar,  the 
effect  of  the  substitution  of  synthet ic ^f ibers  for  cotton,  and  finally  vhat 
the  genf^ral  international,  economio,: and  trade  situation  may  be  after  the  war. 

As  ref^ards  the  first  point  j  . -the  trend:  of  v^orld  imr)ort  requirem^^nt  s  before 
the  v/ar,  it  is  I  think  of  interest  that  durin^^  the  inter-vrar  period  the 
amount  of  cotton  entering:  into  world  trade  tended  to  fluctuate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  .  13  ,OJjO,000  bales  .per  ,  f',ni-ium.  ■Thefe'  is  no  defi^iite  indication  of 
either  a  rising;  or  declining  trend.    Shis  fact  by  itself  is  Toerhr^pcs  of  no 
great  significance,    But  it '  is  3ii;nif leant  th^'t  during  the  same  period  world 
cotton  consumption  did  show  a  definite  U'oward  trend.    This  rise  in  world  con- 
sumption at  a  time  world  trade  was- barely  holding  its  own  is  exolained  by  the 
fact  that  the  cotton  growing  countries  were  doing  "more  m'rnuf  acturing  of 
textiles  for  domestic  use  as  well  as  foi*  e:7oort.    There -has  been  an  accentua- 
tion of  this  tendency  during  the  present  var,- particularly  in  India  and  Brazil, 

A  second  imioortant  factor  in  the  pcstvrar  cotton  imoort  situ'^tion  concerns 
the  r)roblftm  of  s^^bstitute  fibers'.-'.  It  is  clear'  that  during  the  v'ar  there  has 
been  a  mn,rked  ,expa.ns,i-on  ih  the  TDroduction  of  synthetic  fibers,  particularly 
in  the  . countr.ies  w,hic.h  bef  ore  the -war  vrere  -  large  importer s  of  cotton.    To  a 
consid".rable*-exte.nt  .this-developrrfent  has  been  d\ie  to  the  non-availability  of 
cotton,  r.nd  ^he  -re.^at-ively,  gr'ente'r;  availability  o'f  the  raw  materials' from 
which  .syjitheti'C  prodxifits  are  m.ade'.    But  it  hasf  -■^Iso' been  due  tc  extensive 
technological  advances,  .  Consenuontly ,  even  when  'cctton  b'ecomers  freely  avail- 
able, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  deficit  countries  will  abandon  the 
production  of  the  synthetic  substitutes.    On  the  contrary,  with  the  techn* logi- 
cal improvements  already  made  and  those  that  will  doubtless  occur,  it  should 


rather  'o<^.  oxp 'Ctod  that  substitute  fib^■■.rs  will  be  much  more  iirroortant 
compot it ivcly  than  bofore  the  v/ar.    This  t"'.nd«ncv  is  likoly  %o  be  accentu- 
ated in  anj'-  cotton  imioortintC  country  that  finds  its  for-iiji-n  funds  too  short 
to  cover  r.ll  of  the  purchases  it  vould  likr>  to  make  abroad. 

A  third  factor  vOiich  will  have  a  considerable  influ:-mce  on  tlie  amount  of 
cotton  thr't  moves  in  world  trade  after  the  war  is  the  situ=^.tion  as  re^iards 
economic  activity  and  international  trade  as  a  v/hole.    './e  can  be  c'Uite  sura 
that  the  amoimt  of  cotton  moving  in  world  trade  will  be  less  if  the  nations 
of  the  ^  orld  experience  r.  certain  measure  of  economic  degression  and  are  le 
to  nursue  hip-'hly  natioiialistic  policies  as  a  result.    Obviously,  there  will 
be  ^  better  opportunity  to  sell  cotton  in  an  expanding:  world  economy.  It 
is  impossible  for  anyone  to  T^redict  er.actly  vhf^t  will  hap-oen  in  a  fi"ld 
affected  by  so  many  factors,  economic  as  well  as  political.    3v.t  one  thing 
is  certain,  the  prospect  for  a  hif:h  li^vel  of  economic  a-:tivity  in  all 
countries  of  the  world  will  be  enhanced  by  national  policies  thpt  are  con- 
ducive t?  a  larrf^  exchanj^.e  of  groods  amon^:  the  nations  o:^  the  world,  ^nd 
such  national  policies  vrill  bo  much  more  likely  to  prevail  in  a.  V'orld  in 
which  international  collaboration  is  the,  rule  rather  than  the  excerption. 

Taking  these  various  factors  into  account,  it  seems  safest  to  assume  that 
world  import  reouirenents  for  cotton  after  the  v/ar  ^'ill  be  .lo  Irr^rer  than 
the  average  imports  before  the  v^ar,  or  about  13.000,000  bs-les  per  annum. 

The  next  assumption  we  must  make  concerns  the  sh?'re  that  the  United  States 
may  expect  to  p-et  out  of  this  total.    This  vrill  hin^Te  largely  upon  two 
factors.    The  first  and  most  important  is  that  of  -nri'ce..     The  second  is 
that  of  available  dollar  exchange  in  the  countries  that  need  to-  imnort 
cotton. 

First,  as  to  price.    The  United  3ta.t/^s  nov;  has  ,a  policy  of  governmental 
support  of  the  price  of  cotton  ft  close  to  parity,     I  think  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  thf-t  this  particular  formula  of  parity  is  an  iimerican  formula 
and  has  not  been  adopted  in  other  cotton  -oroducinv-':  countries.     It  is  by  now 
pretty  clear  that  a  price  result inj^;  from  this  American  formula  is  higher 
than  the  prices  at  v-zliich  other  cotton  ex-Torting  countries  are  pre-o-  rod  to 
increase  production  and  e^criorts  of  cotton.     If  tiiis  is  so,  it  is  also  clear 
that  the  United  otates  must  be  -orepf.red  to  acce-ot  lovrer  than  loarity  prices 
on  export  cotton  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  position  in  vrorld  mrrkets.     I  do 
not  g:o  so  far  as  to  say  there  would  be  no  ejr^orts  even  at  parity  since  for 
some  time  to  come  it  is  quite  possible  that  other  e:porting  countries  will 
not  oe  in  a  position  to  supply  the  total  imr)ort  demand,     '^ut  the  United 
States  would  be  in  the  -position  of  having  to  tal-:e  what  was  left  over  after 
other  countries  got  the  lion's  share. 


The  second  factor  is  thct  of  the  purchasin^c  ^over  of  our  forei^rn  custoin=!rs, 
either  in  the  ^'orm  of  '.ollars  or  of  {  old.     In  the  short  run  this  ovnr-all 
purchasing-  pov/er  nay  be    uite  substantial  bocruse  of  Vc'-rtine  developrar^nts . 
For  onp  t^iiiif;,   sone  countries  }'.ave  -ncre;  sofi  considerably  their  holdings 
of  ^"old  and  their  cai:acity  to  ■rro'.iice  it.     Tor  c-'noth^-r  "t. .in^- ,  thfi  Uiiited 
otatea  nas  }iad  to  cut  do\m  on  c6rim.;rcial  ex^jort-s  and- at  th'^-  srm<^  time  has 
pucliased  cons  id  rable  anouiits  of  var  ri^iterials  abroad  and  has  paid  ov!t 
dollars  in  Connect  ion'  vith  the  construction  of  bas'^s- and  th?^  maintenance 
of  our  forces  in  fo^ei.  n  countries,    .^n  a.  ditiOj.al  sriort  riin  factor  ^-'ill 
be  o\ir  lo'ins  ?'.nd  investnents  abroad.     All  in  ^  11  it'vould  not"  seem  ps 
thouf-h  a  s'lort'.f-e  of  dollars  vould  be,   in' the  short  run,-  a  decisive  factor 
in  limiti>"itT  the  f^^uantities  of  .-vn^^r ica-n  covton  bou.- ht  by  the  importing 
countries.  '    ■  .': 

In  th"^ 'lonf-  run,  hovf  ever,   in  -  vinv -of  -  niir' ':>osit  ion  as -the  jt:roat-"ist  creditor 
country  of  the  v-orld,  the  ability  of  our  for^-irn-  ciistomers  to  find  the 
'dollars  th'^y  need  in  order  to  buy  from  us  v/ill  de-T>nd  fun f'.am'^nt ally  on  our 
\fillinf:ness 'to'  acco"ot  roods  and 'services  from  abroad.     This  me-^ns'thrt  ws 
should  Ixa.ve  a  positive  rather  than  a  ne^rative  att'.tv.de  tovard '  im-oorts . 
The  effort  should  be  to  see,  -"n  the  lirht  of •  ^lu'  ovn  dof'^^^stic- situation  and 
policies,  .hov;  much  ve  can  accept  r'athnr  than  hov  little;   .  Our '-reciprocal 
trade  a/ -r-^'emnnt  s  "orOf-'ra.m  could  ')lay  ah  important -'t  rt  iri  the  carrying  out 

■  of  such  a  positive  '-policy,'  - 

It  sho-.-ld  be  remembered,  hovz-^ver ,  -  th"^ t  the  ^a.ct  t^.at  foreifn'^rS  may  have 
a  lar^-e  suo;oly  of 'c'X> liars  doe's '.'.dt  necessarily -rtoan  ■they  vill  sr)end. those 
dollars  for  United- States  cotton.-     In 'th.e  -oostwar  vorld  foreigners  will  be 
lookinf';;'  to  the  United  States  for  many  things,   such  as  machinery  to  rebuild 
their  industries  and  eo^uipment  for 'their  transportation  systems .  --vfter 
reconstruction  forei,-:ners  v/ill  continue  to  look  to  the  United '  5tatf=^s  for 
many  industrial  -oroducts,'  v/hieh  because  of  our  mass  -nrbduct ion- methods 
can  be  ootained  here  in  bett-=r 'quality  and  at  chea.-nor  T)rices  than  from 
anyv/here  else  in  the  v^orld,  ■  -' 

This  li^a.ds  us  back,  therefore,  to  the  >  u-'^st  ion --of  cotton  ;:)r  ices  ••- It  should 
be  abundc'),ntly  clear  that  v'ith  prices  in  the- Unite'.  'States  maintained- at  or 
near  parity  tlds -v/ill  not  be  the  country  thr  t  foreign-' countries  will  look 

■  to  first  in  obtainin^c  their  rav  cotton  su'nplios,  '•  '  • 

jteps  have  avlready  been  taken  to  ^  )ut  bur  e:-:-oort' "ir  ice  of  cotton  on  a 
competitive  tjasis.     T}iis  e:T')ort  "prb^.ram  will  be  covered  in  anoth'r'  state- 
ment to  your  committee.     I 'v'ish  only  to  ^oint  out  certain  internr  t ioiial 

■  implications , 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  so  lohf:  a  c'  funds  -re  avail- ole,  the  pr--^  sent  or  a 
similar  PXDort  -oro-  'ram  can  "mt  our  prices  on  a  ba.sis  that  vill  be  attract  iv 
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to  foreign  importing  countries,  I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  we  have 
some  advantage  in  the  fact  that  over  many  years  American  cotton  has  estab- 
lished a  name  for  itself  in  many  countries  of  the  world. 

But  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  such  a  program  on  the  world  cotton 
situation?    This  •v.dll  depend  in  large  measure  on  how  the  program  is  actually 
operated.    If  it  is  operated  from  a  completely  national  point  of  view  with 
the  idea  of  disposing  of  all  the  surplus  supplies  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  the  program  can  not  fail  to  have  an  extremely  depressing  effect  on 
world  market  prices.     It  could  also  involve  the  United  States  in  a  trade 
war  which,  besides  being  costly  in  terms  of  public  funds,  would  seriously 
disturb  our  international  economic  relations. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  program  is  operated  conservatively  with  a  view 
to  having  the  least  possible  effect  on  world  prices,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  money  cost  would  be  small  but  we  would  dispose  of  very  little  cotton 

There  is  a  third  alternative,  and  that  would  be  to  seek,  in  consultation 
with  other  cotton  producing  and  cotton  exporting  and  importing  countries, 
a  collaborative  arrangement  which  would  assure  cotton  importing  countries 
of  adequate  supplies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  would,  on  the  other  hand,  assure 
reasonable  shares  for  each  of  the  exporting  countries  in  filling  these 
requirements , 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  that  should  be 
taken.    Every  effort  should  be  made,  in  cooperation  with  other  interested 
countries,  to  find  a  collaborative  solution.    It  seems  to  me  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  what  are  the  chances  of  doing  so? 

It  is  important,  I  think,  not  to  minimize  the  difficulties.     There  is  very 
little  doubt  but  that  all  of  the  countries  interested  will  be  prepared  to 
get  together  to  discuss  the  problem.    The  question  is,  will  they  be  able  to 
agree  to  a  solution?    I  must  say  quite  frankly  that  the  answer  to  that  is 
not  free  of  doubt,    A  good  many  attempts  in  the  direction  of  international 
commodity  collaboration  were  made  during  the  inter-war  period.    In  some 
cases  agreements  were  reached  and  were  put  into  effect.    In  other  cases  it 
was  not  possible  to  go  any  further  than  simply  to  set  up  machinery  for  an 
exchange  of  information,.    In  general,  there  ^vere  few  cases  in  which  there 
was  an  effective  international  program.    Still,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
United  States  has  actually  entered  into  international  agreements  with  res- 
pect to  sugar  and  coffee  and  has  entered  into  a  provisional  arrangement  in 
respect  to  wheat, 

I  should  like  to  touch  briefly  on  the  wheat  agreement  because  it  seems  to 
offer  the  best  illustration  of  the  possibilities.     In  doing  so  I  should  say 
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first  of  all  that  attempts  to  negotiate  an  international  agreenent  on 
v;heat  date  back  to  the  early  nineteen  thirties  and,  altlmugh  an  a.^reenent 
of  a  sort  was  reached  in  1933,  it  lacl.:ed  effective  operating:  provisions. 
It  v/as  not  until.' 1942  that  practical  results  were  obtaired.     In  that  j/-ear 
an  interim  a'rreement  vras  reached  betvreen  the  four  principal  wheat  export- 
ing countries  of  tl:e  '■•orld,  the  united  States,   Canada,  Australia  and 
-Argentina,   ar.d  the  principal  v/heat  importin"  country  of  the  v/orld,  the 
United  Kingdom.     T'nis  agreement  provides  among  other  things  for  alloca- 
tions of  exports  betv:een  the  exporting  countries,  it  nro^^ides  the 
raechanism  for  establishing  world  price  limits  ar.d  it  has  provisions  for  I  s 

limiting  the  acouvnulation  of  stocks  and  for  expandin'"  consumption  through 
contributions  for  relief,  and  in  other  v/ays .     It  should  be  emphasized  ; 
th-=.t  the  a.^ree-;;ient  is  not  noi.'"  and  has  not  been  in  full  force  and  effect. 
TiTiat  has  been  acc om.pli shed  is  that  an  interim  arrange:.ient  has  been  made 
between  the  five  countries  principally  concerned  and  wh 't  might  be  called 
8.  v.-orld  vfheat  charter  has  been  dravm  up  ''v.hicli  can  be  placed  before  a 
truly  representative  international  meeting  v/hen  conditions  are  such  as 
to  make  this  step  desirable. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  v."orld  wheat  charter  which  sets  it  apart 
from  practically  all  of  the  international  agreements  attempted  during 
the  nineteen  thirties  is  the  emphasis  that  is  placed  on  "'etting  a  truly 
representative  adherence  including  not  only  all  of  the  im.portant  wheat 
exporting  countries  but  also  all  of  the  mere  important  v/heat  importing  «" 
countries.     It  also  places  particulai'  emphasis  on  tlie  importance  of 
securing  as  large  a  v/orld  con3Ui::!ptior>  and  trade  as  possible. 

As  I  said  before,  experience  does  not  give  grounds  for  too  much  optimism. 
But  perhaps  here  is  a  case  ".^here  past  experience  is  not  a  very  Tood  guide. 
For  instance,  critics  of  prev/ar  commodity  agreements  have  called  attention 
to  their  restrictive  nature.     But  they  appear  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
these  early  attempts  tov;ard  international  coi'^imcditj'  collaboration  \scre  m.ade 
at  times  when  prices  v/erc  at  record  low  levels  and  the  position  of  the 
producers  of  primary  products  v/as  desnorate.     It  ivas  liardly  the  setting  in 
v.rhich  one  would  o:cpect  positive  action  toward  a  further  expansion  of 
supplies  already  in  excess.     Conversely,   other  critics  point  :to  the  failure 
to  obtain  international  a':reomonts  on  particular  products  as  an  argument 
against  this  type  of  international  economic  coll.'^.boration.    -But  here  a.Tain 
it  must  be  remembered  tliat  'the  years  botiveen  the  ""..'ars  and,  >Tore  particularly, 
the  period  from  1933  to  1939,  v;cre  not  years  of  genuine  peace.     They  v/orc, 
in  fact,  years  v;hicii  \.^ere  characterized  by  economic  v;arfarc  and  a  state  of 
v;orld  political  affairs  in  v/hic'ri  collaboration  of  any  kind  betv;een  'govern- 
ments v.'as  extraordinarilj'  difficult. 
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Y^e  have  every  reacon  to  hope,  in  fact  to  expect,  that  these  unfavorable 
general  conditions  will  not  prevail  in  the  period  iinmediately  following 
the  war.     In  the  first  place,  prices  will  not  be  at  a  low  ebb.  They 
v/ill,  in  fact,  be  supported  by  the  governments  of  various  producing 
countries  at  levels  considerably  hif-her  than  prevailed  in  prewar 
depression  years.     But  more  important  it  seems  to  me  is  the  prospect  for 
a  more  favorable  general  attitude  toward  international  cooperation.  This 
is  evidenced  in  the  United  States  by  resolutions  passed  by  both  houses  of 
Congress  and  statem.ents  of  the  President  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  international  conferences  and  meetings 
that  have  been  held  even  before  the  war  has  been  brought  to  an  end. 
Such  conferences  point  to  a  new  method  of  handling  international  problems 
in  the  years  ahead.     In  this  kind  of  environment  there  is  reason  to  have 
a  considerable  degree  of  optimism  as  regards  the  question  of  effective 
international  economic  collaboration.    And  in  this  general  field  of  inter- 
national cooperation  there  is  not,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States,  a  more  important  segment  than  that  which  concerns  the  future  of 
international  trade  in  cotton. 


War  IVood  Admini&4fTatn.oii 


(Mate-irial  for  |a««Aeiyt,ation  to  the  Special  Committee  tf  tlie  House /^offlinit tee 
on  AgricniJ-tflJre  on.IkJJcrWtfeir^Farm  P.rograms.  -  Hearings  on  DecflOb^  4,  1944) 

fCeeign  cottoh  peoduction 

By  P.  K.  Norris,  Principal  Marketing  Specialist  " 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  I  shall  try  to  present  as 
"briefly  as  possihle  a  summary  of  such  information  as  we  have  pertaining  to 
the  production  of  foreign  cotton.    My  comments  will  be  based  largely  upon 
the  observations  I  have  made  since  1930.    As  an  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  I  have  studied  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  leading  cotton 
countries  of  the  world.     I  have  spent  considerable  time  in  several  of  them 
and  have  reported  my  findings  regarding  their' ability  to  grow  cotton  to  the 
Department.    A  number  of  these  reports  have  been  published  fmom  time  to 
time. 

Of  the  more  than  50  countries  that  produce    cotton  India,  Russia,  China, 
Egypt  and  Brazil  produce  from  85  to  90  percent  of  the  total  foreign  crop. 
The  quantity  and  quality  as' well  as  the  production  outlook  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon. the  sale  of  United  States  cotton  abroad. 

India  is  the  largest  foreign  cotton  growing  country.     In  recent  years  the 
crop  has  fluctuated  between  3-1/2  and  5-1/2  million  bales.    Most  of  it  is 
of  the  Asiatic  species  with  a  staple  of  7/8  inch  and  less.    Prior  to  the 
present  war  exports  were  largely  to  Japan  an*  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  yields  of  approximately  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre  reflects  to  some 
degree  the  poor  soil,  low  yielding  varieties,  insect  dfunage  and  primitive 
culture  practices  common  throughout  India, 

India  is  about  l/3  the  size  of  the  United  States  with  about  three  times 
our  population.     Because  most  of  the  culturable  area  is  required  for  food 
production,  there  is  comparatively'  little  opportunity  to  plant  large  areas 
to  non-food  crops.     The  rainfall  conditions  are  such  that  over  most  of  the 
country  only  one  crop  a  year  cpJn  be  grnwn.    Although  irrigation  is  "becoming 
more  and  more  important,  it  is  not  expected  that  it  will'  increase  fr.st 
enough  to  enable  the  Indian  farmer  to  grow  a  food  suj)ply  and  at  the  same 
time  expand  the  area  of  non-food  crops,  such  as  cotton.    Based  on  present 
yields  an  increase  of  a  million  br.les  of  cotton  per  yerr  would  require 
something  like  an  additional  5  to  6  million  acres  of  land.    Under  such 
conditions  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Indian  farmer  will  attempt  to  produce 
more. than  5  to  6  million  bales. 


The  fact  thr.t  we  do  not  expect  a  large  expansion  of  cotton,  acrB^^^^d^oes  not. 
mean  that  Indian  cotton  dpAS- not  and  will  not  'continue' to _c,6inpH&te  Vith 'our 
cotton.    The  government  'has"  been  successful  in  the  developii>€Ti't  and  'expfui- 
sion  of  irrigation  and  the  "breeding  of  higher  yielding  and  longer  staple 
varieties,  as  well  as  improving  culture  practices..    .The  fact  that  progress 
has  "been  made  in  this  direction  suggests  the  competition  we  inay  expect  in 
the  future.    As  mentioned,  a  grerit  deal,,  of  the  Indian  crop,  is,  of  .the  native 
short  staple  varieties  grown  under  rrinfall  conditions',  '  Vith  the'  expansion 
of  irrigation  the  production  of  American  Upland  varieties  will  increase. 
This  will  increrjse  ,'hp.th.  the. .yield  and  staple  length,  without,  an  increase  in 
cotton  acre,fige,  .       .     ...     .  ■  .  .  .  . 

The  Soviet  Union  is  perhaps  the  ..second  mo&t  important  cotton  growing   

country  "but  like  China  the.re  are  very  little  det^ail  data  avai.la"ble.  Annual 
production  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  "been  estimated  at  from  2~l/2  to  4-'l/.2 
million  "bales  in  recent  yea.rs,.   Most  of  .this,  cotton. is.  grown  in  Asia  ajid 
to  a  large  extent  ulnder  ..irrigation,  although  some  production  is  in  p.reas 
where  the  crop  is  dependent  upon  rainfall.     So  far  as  is  know  no  American 
Agricultura.1  experts  have  visited  the  chief  cotton  growing  areas  of  the 
Soviet  Union,    The  production  of  -cotton  is  regul/ited  by  a  government  prcgram 
or  policy,     The  policy  is  to  increase  fjid  extend  production,  .What  the 
future  policy  ♦EViy  be  is  a  mp.tter...of  .spjeculation,.  but  it  seems  reasonable  , 
that  the  government  will  make  every .  effort,  to  produce  enough  cotton  to 
supply  domestic  requirements,     Normally  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  cotton 
exporting  nati.on,,  but  s,ome..Eu,s-sian  cotton  has.  been  s.old  on  v^/orld  market-s. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  Ch'ines-e-japajie's.e  war  in  1937  China,  wrs  the  'third 
Ifirgest  foreign  cotton  growing  /country^  ^  It  is  knoi/n  that  there  .ere.. If^rge ..  ,. 
areas  throughout  central  and  north  China  where  cotton  is  being  produced  or 
can  be  produced.     The  4,nc-r.ease  prio.r  to  the  outb.reak  of  the.  w.ar  was 
largely  due  to  the. demand  of  domestic,  jnills.,,  the  . efforts  of  the  Chinese 
government  in  stimulating  production,  Wd  to  a  domestic  tariff  on  "raw  ,  .; 
cotton.    Before  the  war  it  appeared  that  China  m'ight  become  self-sufficient' 
as  far  as  mill  req.uiremejits.  were,  cpfxcerned  but.  under  ,co.nditions  thr.t  are  . 
likely  to  prevail,  at  the  end  of.  the,  wrr-,it  is  extre^iely  difficult  to 
f  orecrist  the,  .situation  .or  to  b,e  very,  d^ef inite  'f-b-out  th.e  future  of  .China,. 

The  cultivrted  arer  .of  .Egypt  is  definitely  lini.ited  to  the  Deltn  'and'  the 
valley  of  the  Hile,.  ,, in. this  area  .of  .some  8' million,  acres,,  appj-oximrtely 
16  million  people  live..     The  system  of  perennial  irrigf'-tiori,  -the  mild 
climate,  productive  .soil  and  the  industry  of  the  people  make  it"  possible 
to  grow  some  kind  of  .a  crop,  continously  .throughout  the  year.    Prior  to  the 
present  war  Egypt  produced  form-  1-1/2  million  to  a  Little  more  .tha.n  2,  . 
million  bales  annually.     Since,  .the  war  .acreage  has. -been  reduced  approxi- 
mately 50  percent,  but  this  is  a  temporary  measure  and  as-  soon  xis  the  wa,r 
is  over  cotton  acreage  will  undoubtedly  increase  and  within  a  few  years 
will  again  be  normal.     Due  to  the  limited  area  and  the  demand  for  food 


crops,  it  is  not  likely  that  Egypt  will  in  the  near  future  produce  much  in 
excess  of  2  million  "bales  annually. . 

The  quality  o^  the  Egyptian  cotton  places  it  at, the  top  of  the  list  of 
commercial  cotton.     It  is  a  long  staple ' cotton  ranging  from  l-l/S  inch  up 
to. more  than  1-1/2  inch  in  length.   'It  is  well  known  in  the  spinning  centers 
of  Britain  and  E\irope.     It  competes  with  the  longer  staples  of  the  United 
States  'in  markets  throughout  tlie  world. 

Up  until  about  10  years  ago  Brazil  was  classed  as  a  minor  cotton  growing 
country. but  in  the  last  I5  years  Brazil  and  especially  southern  Brazil  has 
become  One  of  the  chief  cotton  growing  areas  of  the  world. ^  There  are  two 
cotton  growing  belts  of  Brazil, ,  Northeast  Brazil  is  the  «ld  area  while 
southern  Brazil  is . the  new  and  spectacular  area.    Erom  the  standpoint  of 
U,  S,  grown  cotton. the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  appears  to  be  the  most  com- 
petitive area  in  the  v/orld,'  This  State  and  the  area  of  the  bordering  States 
are  producing  more  than  2  million  bales'of  what  is,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of .Mexican  cotton,  the.  most  nearly  identical  with  United  States 
cotton  of  any  cotton  ,in.  the  world.  .  The  developmehts  that  have  occurred  in 
this  area.  aJTe,  the  .res.ults  of  definite  plans'^  on  .the  part  of  .well  trained 
go.vernment  off.iciaie .  and  priyaiie' interests. ,  The.  soil  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing good;,  cr.ops  .and.  the:  varieties  growp^  s^    in  many  respects  equal  to, 
and  some:.  re.sp€ic.ts...super.io.r''.to,  .go me.  bf  ]  our  yarieties.    Eor  example  the»  staple 
is  so  uniform  that;  ma?ay  handlers  of  Sab  Paulo  cpt.to'n.  only  sample  about  one 
bale  in  10  to.  determine  its,  staple,  lengtlx.  ;  Eor^..pracl5ical' purposes ,  the  whole 
area  is-  a  one  variety  community.    The  gins,  most  o.f  which  are.  of  American 
origin,  are  new  and  modern.  ,■  The  distribution  of  .seed,  by  the  State,  the 
supervision  of  the.  gins,  along,  with  the  state  classification  services  have 
-been  important  factors  in  the  production  of'  uniform  cotton  tiiroughout  the 
Siate,    This  cotton  has  been  and  is.  being  sold  on  world  markets  by  both 
'Brazilian  and  foreign,  merchants.    Seveijal; 'o,f  .the  American  merchants  are  also 
eng'aged  in  cotton  merchandising  in  thiS' jqovyitry.  

In  southern  Brazil  the  potential  cotton  area  is  as  large  as  the  combined 
area  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,.  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.    Much  of  it  is  undeveloped 
and  unsettled.    The  expansion  that  has  occurred  has  been ,  in  .the  districts 
where. agriculture  is  relatively  well  established,  but  as  the  population 
increases  or  moves  to  the  new  areas  we  may  expect  considerable  expansion  of 
cotton  production  in  southern  Braz'il. 

In  northern  Argentina  is  an  area  as  large  as  Oklahoma  where  cotton  pro- 
duction in  the  last  I5  years  has  become  an  established  enterprise.  This 
cotton  is  also  an  American  Upland  origin  and  as  it  is  sold  on  world 
markets  it  competes  v;ith  United  States  grown  cotton.     Conditions  under 
which  it  is  grown  are  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the  vrestern  part  of 
our  cotton  belt.     It  is  a  prairie  rising  in  elevation  from  east  to  west. 


The' policy  of  the  government  of  ^gentina  is  to  expand  cotton  production. 
The  encouragement  of  settlers,  the  development  of  roads,  gins,  and  experi- 
ment stations  along  with  the  distribution  of  improved  seed  are  all  'a  part  / 
of  the  government  policy.     In  the  last  I5  years  production  in  the  Argentine 
has  increased  from  about  150,000  bales  to  more  than  500,000  bales.  '  ^. 
Possibilities  of  increasing  production  are  limited  by  the  man-pov/er  situa- 
tion.    As  the  population  increases  production  will  increase  and  with  the 
present  system  of  State  supervision  and  control  of  the  industry  we  may 
expect  the  quality  of  the  crop  to  improve  as  well. 

Since  about  I9OO  cotton  production  throughout  central  Africa  has  increased 
steadily.     It  has  been  encouraged  by  organizations  of  both  a  government 
aAd  privatS  nature.    The  British,  Trench,  Belgians ,, and  Portuguese  have 
through  government  and  semi-government  organizations  fostered  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  cotton  area  in  Uganda,-  Tanganyika,  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  the  Belgian  Congo ,  Trench  Equatorial  Africa,  Nigeria,  and  Mozambique. 
Erom  practically  ilothing  in  I9OO  this  area  has  increased  until  at  the  out- 
break of  the  present  v/ar  its  total  production  was  about  a  million  bales. 
Practically  all  of  this  cotton  is  of  American  Upland  varieties  and  is 
produced  by  natives  v/ho  only  a  fev/  years  ago  were  classed  as  savages. 
They  are  still  very  primitive  although  in  many  parts  of  the  area  they  use 
up-to-date  ginning  machinery,  and  plant  improved  varieties  of  cotton. 
This  cotton  is  sold  to  spinners  who  a  .few  years  ago  used  only  American 
cotton.    The  outlook  for  future  expansion  in  these  areas  is  dependent  upon 
go'vernment  policy  and  the  education  and  development  of  the  natives.  The 
methods  used  by  the  governments  to  organize  native  production  are  unique. 
A  fixed  price  to  the  natives  regardless  of  the  world  prices  has  been  an 
important  factor.     The  work  of  missionaries  and  commercial  traders  in 
stimulating  the  desires  of  the  natives  for  the  hundreds  of  commodities 
used  by' civilized  men,  have  also  caused  them  to  grow  cotton,    A  large  part 
of  the  government  revenue  is  collected  from  an  export  tax  on  cotton.  Govern- 
ment officials  who  re&^lize  the  place  of  this  revenue  in  the  budget  en- 
courage the  spread  and  expansion  of  cotton  growing. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  countries  where  cotton  is  being  produced,  some 
of  which  have  possibilities  for  expansion  or  further  development,  but  on 
the  whole  the  areas  and  countries  mentioned  are  the  most  competitive  with 
the  United  States  Cotton  bolt.    Practically  all  of  the  expanded  production 
that  has  occurred  in  the  last  25  years  has  been  of  the  types  and  qualities 
that  compete  directly  v/ith  American  cotton  in  the  spinning  centers  through- 
out the  world. 


UlIITSB  STATES  DSPARTivIEir  OF  aGRICUL'TURE 
V/ar  Food  Administration 


(Material  for  presentation  to  the  Special  Comiiiittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
/\£:riculture  on  Post-.'^ar  Farm  Programs  -  Hearings  beginning  December  ^,  194^.) 

SlM'/iAHY  OF  THE  HORE  livlPORTAl'T  I^ERAL  STATUTORY 

PRO'^'^ISIONS  aPPLIC.lBLE  TO  COTTON 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the  United  States  Department . of .Agriculture  and 

of  the  '^ar  Food  Administration 

I.    Price  Support  Obligations  of  the  G-overnment. 

1.    Section  8  of  the  Stabilization  Act  of  19^2,  as  amended,— '''directs 
the  Comr.iodity  Credit  Corporation  to  malce  non- recourse  producer 
loans  on  cotton  at  the  rate  of  92^  percent  of  parity,  except  as  to 
cotton  harvested  after  19-43  but  planted  before  1945  for  vhich  the 
loc'm  rate  is  95  percent  of  parity.    Loans  under  Section  8  must  be 
continued  for  at  least  two  years  after 'the  war.    V^Taen  aqreage  al- 
lotments and  farm  Liarketing  quotas  are  in  effect  under  the  ^Igri- 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193B,  as  araended,2/  loans  at  the  full 
rate  are  available  only  to  cooperating  farmers,  and  noncooperators 
are  entitled  to  loans  only  on  that  part  of  their  production  in  ex- 
cess of  their  quotas  ojid  at  only  60  percent  of  the  full  loan  rate. 
Such  loans  are  not  available  if  marKeting  quotas  for  cotton  for 
the  marketing  year  in  vrhich  the  crop  is  harvested  have  been  disap- 
proved by  more  than  one- third  of  the  cotton ; fanners  voting  in  the 
producer  referendum. 

Other  provisions  of  la^^  applicable  to  loans  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1*^38,  as  amended,  are,  to  the.  extent  compatible, 
applicable  to  loans  under  Section  8  o'f  the  Stabilization  Act,  as 
amended.  3/ 

4/ 

?.    The  so-called  Steagall  Araendment,  as  c-mendod,—' directs  the  War 
Food  Administrator ,5./'^henever  he  finds  it  necessary  to  Encourage 
tho  exnansion  of  production  of  any  non-basic  commodity  during  the 

1/  50  U.S.C.  Adp.  §968  (Supo.  Ill),  Pab.  L.  Fo.  383,  78th  Cong.,  2d 
Soss.  (June  30,  1944)  §204,  Pub.  L,  No.  457,  78th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(October  3,  1944)  §37. 

?/  7  U.S.C.  §1281  et  sng..  (1940). 

3/  7  U.S.C.  §1302  1X940),  contains  most  of  the  applicable  provisions. 
Under  those  provisions,  for  the  purpose  of  computing  cotton  parity,  7/8- 
inch  Middling  cotton  is  rr^gardcd  as  the  avorafi:e. 

4/  Section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of •  July  1,  1941,  as  ai-aended,  15  U.S.C. 
I713a-8(a)  (Supp.  III). 

5/  See  Z!xMcutive  Order  ilo.  9334  of  April  19,  1943  ,  8  Fed.  Reg.  5423 
(1943)  transferring  poi">'5rs  'of-  the  Secri5tary  of  iigriculturo  to  the  War  Food 
Administrator. 


existing  emergency,  to  make  public  announcement  thereof,  and  there- 
upon to  use  any  available  funds  (taking  into  account  the  funds 
available  for  all  such  commodities)  to  support  the  price  of  such 
commodity  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  its  parity  or  comparable 
price  through  commodity  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operaitions,  and 
to  continue  such  supports  for  two  years  after  the  v/ar,  6/ 

7/  "  ' 

3.    The  Act  of  July  1,  1941-^ also  declares  it, to  be  Cdnpressional  policy 

that  the  lending  and  purchase  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income  of 
producers  of  non-basic  non-St'eagall  comm.odities  to  a  fair  parity  re- 
lationship to  basic  and  Steagall  commodities,  to  the  extent  that 
funds  for  such  pperations  are  available,  after  taking  into  a'ccount 
the  operations  as  to  basic  and  Steagall  commodities  and  the  ability 
of  .producers  to  bring  supplies  ^intp  line  with  demand,  8/ 

4«    During  the  fiscal'year  1945  the  President  is  also  required  to  take 
all  other  lawful  action  through  any  agency  of  the  Government  to  as- 
sure that  producers  of  basic  and  'Steagall  commodities  receive  not 
less  than  the  higher  of  (1)  the  parity  or  com.parable  price,  or 
(2)  the  highest  price  received  by  producers  betv^een  January  1  and 
September  15,  1942,  as  adjusted  for  grade,  location,  and  seasonal 
differentials.  9/ 

II.     Handling  and  Disposal  of  Cotton  by  the  Government. 

1..    The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  item  in  the  Departm.ent  of  Agricul- 
ture Appropriation  Act,  1945,10/  which  makes  funds  of  the  Corpora- 
tion available  for  its  administrative  expenses,'  prohibits  (v>rith  cer- 
tain exceptions)  the  use  of  any  such  funds  for  administrative 

6/  Such  an  announcement  has  been  issued  with  respect  to  American-'^gj'ptian 
cotton. 

n_l  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act,  cited,  supra  note  4. 

8/  Consistent  with  this  declaration  of  oolicy,  price  supporting  loans 
are  being  made  upon  Sea  Island  cotton  and  the  price  of  cottonseed  is  being 
supported.  '  '  • 

9/  Section  201(b)  of  thp  Stabilization  Extension  Act  of  1944,  Pub.  L.  No. 
383,  73th  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  (June  30,  1944).  In  accordance  with  this  pro-^/lsion, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  carryin?'  out  a  100  percent  of  parity  purchase, 
program,  with  respect  to  the  1944  crop  of  cotton.  As  Am-'^rican-'^gyptian  cottor. 
is  now  selling  at  substantially  a'.-ove  its  parity  price,  no  action  is  neces- 
sary , at  ■Qresent  with  respect  to  it. 

10/  Pub.  L.  No.  367,  73th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (June  28,  1944).     No  other 
funds  may  be  .used  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  administrative 
expenses..  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  15  U.S.C-.  §712a  (1940).. 


(expenses  in  connection  "'ith  tho  sal>^  of  cotton  at  loss  than 
parity ,11/  uhloss  such  cotton  ha;s  substantially  detoriorated  in 
quality  or  is  being  sold  for  ne^^  or  by-product  uses.    Another  ex- 
ception, made  by  the  recently  -nac ted  Surplus  Property. Act  of 
19^4 ,12/ authoi^i 2 e s  the  Gomiaodity  Credit  Corporption  to  dispose  of 
or  cause  to  be  disposed  of  for  exTDort  any  farm  comaodity  or  pro- 
duct thereof  for  cash,  its  equivaleht  in  goods,  or  adeqioately  se- 
cured credit,  and  at  icoApetitive  ^;"drld  prices,  ^'rithout  regard  to 
any  of  the  statutory  provisions  imposing  restrictions  on  its  sales 
of  such  comnoditiesy  provided,  in  the  case  of  food  or  food  products, 
domestic  supiolies  are  adequate. 

2.  .  Section  "^fflCc)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  provides 

thnt  no  cotton  held  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sold 
unless  the  proceeds  are  at  least  Sufficient  to  reiaburse  the  United 
States  for  all  amounts  paid  out  "'ith  respect  to  the  cotton  sold. 
This  section  also  limits  sales  of  cotton  by  the  Corporation  to  not 
more  than  300,000  bales  in  any  cal^^ndar  mOnth  and  1,500,000  bales 
in  any  calendar  year.  13,/ 

3.  Section  32.  of  the  Act  of  A'og-ust  24,  1935  .—'"^ annually  appropriates 
an  amount  equal  to  30  perOont  of  the  gross  customs  receipts  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  :i^riculture  to  (l)  encourage  exportation 
of  agricultural  comiaQdities  and  products  by  the  patient  of  bene- 
fits in  connection  with  such  exportation  or  indemnities  for  losses 

.  incurred  in  connx3Ction  ^'dth  such  exportation  of  by  payments  to 

11/  The  method  that  has  been  used' under  the  Corporation's  loan  programs 
for  deterraining  the  parity  price  equivalent  for  Middling;  7/8- inch  cotton  at 
the  averrige  location  used  in  fixing  th(3  base  lo^  rate  'for  cotton  must  be 
used  for  determining  the  parity  price  equivalent  for  Middling  7/8- inch  cot- 
ton at  such  average  location  for  the  purposes  of-  this  provision.    In  this 
connection  see  note  3,  supra.  ^ 

12/  Pub.  L.  I'o.  457,  78th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (October  3,  1944).  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  no^"  conducting  a  cotton  export  program  under  this 
section.    In  this  connection,  -  see  the  iict  of  August  11,  1939,  15  U.S.C, 
§713a-7  (1940)  ,  rrhich  authorizes  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  exchange 
surplus  domestic  agricultural  commodities  for  stocks  of  foreign  strategic 
and  critical  materials,  in  fulfillment  of  any  treaty  involving  an- exchange 
of  such  materials  '"hich  might  be  concluded  by  the  United  States.  Pursuant 
to  tha,t  act,  cotton  ha.s  been  exchanged -for  rubber. 

13/  7  U.S.C.  §1381(c)  (1940).    See  also  section  383  of  the  ilgricultural 
^Vijustment  Act  of  1938  nnd  the  Act  of  June  16,  1938,  7  U.S.C.  §.§1383,  138-3(a 
(l94o),  '"'hi ch  generally  rr^quire  tliat  Commodity  Credit  Corporation-' shall 
place  all  cotton  insurance  i"ith  insurance  agents  '^'ho  are -bona  fic^e  residents 
of  and  doing  business  in  the  State  '"here  tbi  cotton  is  'warehoused,  -'and  that 
Comraodity  Credit  Corporation  sh?^ll  not  reconcentrate  or  move  cotton  securing 
its  loans  from  onr^  rarehouse  to  another  '"ithout  the  ^-^ritten  consent  of  the 
borro'^'er, 

14/  7  U.S.C.  i612c  (1940), 
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producers  in  connection  with  the  production  of  the" quantity  of 
such  commodities  required 'for  domestic  cotisumptioh,  (2)  encourage 
domestic  consumption  of  such  commodities  or  products  by  diverting 
•  •  them  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  or  by  in--.. 

creasing  their  utilization  among  "oersons  in  lov/  income  groups, 
and  (3)  reestablish  farmers'  purchasing  po7;er  by  making  pa^Tnents 
in  connection  v/ith  the  normal  production  of  any  agricultural 
commodit;/  for  domestic  consumption.    During  any  fiscal  year,  not 
m.ore  than  25  percent  of  the  funds  available  under  this  section 
for  such  -Piscal  year  may  be  devoted  to  any  one  comjnodity  or  the 
products  thereof.  15/ 

16/ 

4.    Section  21  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 —  makes  the  V/ar  Food 
Administrator  solely  responsible,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Board,  for.  the  'form.ulation  of  policies  for  the  dis- 
posal under  that  Act  of  surplus'  agricultural  comm.odities  and  sur- 
plus foods  processed  from  agricultural  commodities.    These  policies 
s.'cc-  to  be  administered  by  the  agencies  designated  by  the  Board,  and 
are  to  be  so  formulated  as  to  prevent  such  'commodities  and  products 
from  being  dumped  upon  the  market  in  a  disorderly  manner  and  dis- 
rupting market  prices  for  agricultural  commodities.     The  Board  is 
prohibited  from  ex:ercising  any  of  its  powers  under  the  Act  vdth 
respect  to  the, disposal  of  surplus  cotton  goods  except  with  the 
War  Food  Adm.ihistrator ' s  vj-ritten  approval. 

This  section  also  makes  the  quantity  and  price  limitations  appli- 
cable to  sales  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  applicable  to 
sales  of  surplus  farm  commodities  in  the  United  States  under  the 
Act  and  prohibits  any  such  sales  at  less  than  the  current  prevail- 
ing m.arket  prices. 

III.    I^'^aximum  Prices  for  Cotton. 

17/ 

Under  the. .Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,     the  Stabilization 
Act  of  1942, Wand  the  Stabilization  Extension  Act.  of  1944, W 
maximum  prices  may  be  established  and  maintained  for  'cott.on  and 
cotton. products ,  as  well  as  other  commodities,  on  the  basis  of 
price .  levels ,  so  far  as  practicable,  which  existed  'on  September  15, 
1942.    Such  prices  are  subject  t^  soecified  adjustments,  however, and 

15/  Programs  have  been  carried  out  under  this  section  v.lth  respect  to 
cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

16/  Cited  supra  note  12. 

17/  50  U.S.C.  App.  §§901  et  sc£.  (Supp.  III). 
18/  50  U.S.C.  App.  §§961  et  sc£.  (Supp.  III). 
19/  Pub.  L.  Fo.  383,  73th  Cong.,  2d  Scss.  (June  30,  1944). 


mny  not  "bo  so  lo"-  a§  to  mfloeti  to  .cotton -iDrodvic or s  less  than  tho 
■parity^O/or  tho  -hicHest  price. bet?"Goii  January  1  and  September  1$, 
•l'^A2  (apT5liF:d  'somrately.,  in  the.  case  o-f  p'foducts  laade  ,in  v'hole  or 
.    ■;  f^^'jor  Part  from  cotton  or,  cot  ton- yarn.,  to'  each"  rnqjor  •  item) .  21/ 

IV.    tigricultund  Soil  Conservation. 

•  Sections  7  to  l!?  of  the  Soil -Conservation  arid  Domestic  Allotment 
iict-, •  as  amnrid^d, 22 /authorise  the  Secretary/- -of  figricuTt.ure  to  maKe 
.  .      conditionptl  payments 'or  grants  of 'o'thc^r  aid  "to  "agricultural  pro- 
ducers, inclxiiing  cotton  producersv  i-h  order'  to  o.ffectuate  soil 
conservation  foid  to  reestablish,  at  as  rapid  a  rate. as  the  Secretary 
,  detemines  -to  be  practicable  and  in  tho  public  interest <  the  ratio 
'.be t'-^Gon  the  purchasing  po"'er_  of  th,-^  net  incoiie  per, person'  on  the 
farms  "and' -tha-t  6f  tho  incoiae  per  -person  not  on  faruis  "that/prevailed 
;;  during 'the  fivej-year  per,iod  bot^"eeri  tiugust  1909  and/July  1914-,  in- 
clusive;-- 'Payments  or, grants- are  authorized  for  t"'o  general  types 
■     of  P'^f  ordnance  J'  naiiiely,-:  tb^  carrying-'ouf  of  soil-build'ing  practices, 
and  adherence  to  acreage  allotments  established  for  soil-rde^D-leting  - - 
crops  such  as  cotton ►    Ho^'ever,  limitations  contained""i"h "the  De- 
partment of  i\griculture  ilppropriation  Acts  for  19^44  and  194-5— 'noT" 
restrict  the,  prqgrara  general.ly'  to:  one' bf  ;s oil- building. and  soil  and 
rater  coriservation  practices,  '  - 

^arm  Marketing' jQuotad ; •  ,  .   ■  -.    > "  ' .,-.*r 

Under  the'' iigricultul-ai.  Adjustment- iist  of  193B,  -as  'ariierided,,; -rhen- 
•  evei^  the  Secretary  detem.ines  tbit .  the."  total  supply  ,.24/- of  cotton 
.for,  any- jaarke  ting  year  exceeds  by  more  than  seveft  percent  the 

20/  This  section  also  provides  th?^t  the  method  used'-at  "tha-t  time  for' 
the  purposes  of  mnking  loans  for  determining  the  pci.rity  price  equivalent 
for  Middlir^  7/B-inch  cotton  at,  the  _aver?ige..rocat-ion  used  in  fixing  the 
base  loan  rate  for  cotton  miist  .also  be  -lused:  for -dote  rmihing'  the  perity 
price  equj-yalmt  ■  f or  Middling  7'/8-inQh  -cotton  'at  -such  average '  location  for 
th»^  purpos'os  of  this  "section,  and  that  .nny  adjustmen,t5  f ar  •grnde'„  loc'ation_, 
or  soasonal  differentials, -shall  be  made  on,  the  "ba-sis  o-f"  the  .parity,  price  so 
det' rmined^.  .In  this  connection,.. soe  -no-to  3.v  supra'.'  .  ;  ;  •.  .  .'-v 

21/  Section  201  (b)  of  the  Stabilization  Extension  Act  of  i'94^',.  Qited 
supra  note  19,  •  • 

^/  16  tJ..S.C.  §§590g  et  seq.  (19^0),  §590h  (Supp.  tli)."'.  .  . 

P3j.  Pub.  L.  No.  129,  •78th  Cong.,-  1st  Sess»  -(July  .'12,'  '19'4b'):,  and  Pub-. 
t:  ITo.  367,  78th  Cong,.,  2d,Sess.  ..(.^uhe  .28.,-  .   '■,    '-  .,;  ■•.  \."         '"  '  . ; . 

2^/  The  "total  supply"  -of  -eot'ton- f  or  .;ariy  inai'k^ ting . i^-ear " "is .  the . .c^ry- \ i/., 
over  fof  suc"h  year,  plus  the-" estinmted,  .■Qnitcd.'.States-'production  d^  the.-.'-' 
calendar  year  in  '"hich  such  "marketing  year  begins.  • '  7'"U.S.C/.i;30l(b  }(16')  (A) 
(1940),  ■  .  ..    ■'■  -  ■    '  ■■  * 
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normal  supply^' for  such  year,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  pro- 
elnira  su'cK- f act  ■not:  Inter  :th'm  Hovembcr  15  '■■nd.  f 0.17a  n^ice ting 
quotps  -for  cotton  nre  in  effect  during  the  succeeding  rnp.rk:,.ting 
yenr  r26/providcd  they  are  approved  T3y  at  least.  tr,o- thirds  of  the 
cotton  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum,  27/ 

The  farm  marketing  quota  is"  the  number -of  ■  "balrss  •  of 'cotton  equ-^l 
to  the  norrnnl  production  or  actual  production »  ^"hlchever  is  the 
greater,  of  the  farm  acreagb ^allotment ^  plus  any  penalty  fre:  cot- 
ton carryover  from  a  prcViou:s"  crop.28/'    The  fana  acreage  •■'llotment 
is  computed  by  apportioning ;  the" natiqiial  ariotment  ,.  as  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  .^^^i culture",  -Jaong  the  Statq^  the  State  allot- 
ment'  nmorlg  counties ,.  and  the  county  allotmeni:  aino.ng  farms ,  all  on 
the  basis- of  production,  history ,  '-'ith  cel'taih  a'djustments . 29/  any 
producer  marketing  cottoh  in  excess  of  his  fa.rra  marKeting  quota  is 
subject  to  a  penalty  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  basic  rate  of  the 
.  locan  to  cooperators.30/    i'ferke ting. quotas  for  cotton  are  not  no'-  in 
effect,  in  vie'-vof  the  national  emergency  sit.a'^tiGn.  3-L/ 

"^^I .    Parity  Pa;',nnen t s ; 

■   .    i.  i.   .  ■  •  • 

Section  ^03  of  the  .Igricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938-^/directs 
the  Secretary  of  .igri cult-ire  Ho  make  parity  pa;,'ments  on  the  normal 
Toroduction  of  cotton  and  othar' basic  commodities,  if  and  '"hen  ap- 
propriations are  made  therefor,  in  amounts  '"hich,  together  -ith 
the  proceeds  from  the  comiodity,  '-111  provide- a  return  to  produpers 
as  nearly  equal  to  pnrity  price  as^^the  funds  made  available  "'ill 
permit.   >Such  apafopri-^'tions 'havvl  hot  been  made  for  any  crop  since 
the  19>42  crop.  ^  - 

VII.    Import  Restrictions.    .v  ... 

Section  22  of  the  .igritfultura.l  xidjustment  ^^cX  (of  1933) —  provides 
for  the  imposition  by  the"  President  of  iiaport  quotas  and  fees, 
'rithin  cor'tain  limits,  on  any  article,  including  cotton  and  cotton 

25/  The  "nonaal  supply"  of  cotton  for  a.ny  ma  rketing  year  is  a  normal 
yearns  domestic  consumation  and  exports »  -plus  40  percent  thereof.     7  U.S^C. 
§130l(b)(lO)(.0  (1940)'.        .       •  ■ 

26/  7  U.S.C.  il345  (1940).  ' 

27/  7  U.S.O.  §1347  .(1940). 

28/  7  U.S.C.  §1346(a)  (1940).   ■  ' 

£9/  7  U.S.C.  §§1343  ct  seq.  (l94o).  §1344(j)  (Supi).  III). 
30/  7  U.S.C.  §1348  (1940),  §1340(9y  (Supp.  III). 
31/  7  U.S.C.  §§1304  (1940),  §1371(b)  (Supp.  III). 
32/  7  U»S,C.  §1303  (1940). 

12/  7  U.S.C.'  §624-  (1940).  ■ 
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products,  the  importation  of  '-hich  threatens  the  objectives  of  cer- 
tain fpnn  prognuns  under  the  ivgricultural  Marketing  :igreeraent  iict 
of  1937^/or  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended, 35/  or  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  xiugust  24,  1935,  as 
nmended,36/  after  investigation  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

VIII.  Crop  Insurnnce. 

Although  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended, —/authorizes 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurnnce  Corpor.^ition  to  insure  cotton  producers 
"gainst  flood,  drought,  hail,  ^md  other  unavoidable  causes  upon 
terms  ^hd  conditions  specified  in  the  act  and  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
'  tors  of  the  Corporation,  the  Corporation,  by  reason  of  a  limitcation 
contained  in  the  J)epartiient  of  iigrictilture  Appro  print  ion  acts  for 
1944  and  1945,^' has  not  insured  any  cotton  since  the  1943  crop. 
H.R.  4911,  '"hich  is  -currently  pending  before  the  Congress,  v^ould 
provide  a ^'basis  for  r^einstating  a  cotton  crop  insurance  program, 
'     though  under  terms  .-.'md.  conditions  different ,  in  some  respects,  from 
those  provided  for  , in  the  present  'Federal  Crop  Insurance  ^ict. 

IX.  Private  Trading  in  Cotton.       ;  '.. 

1..    The  "United  St^ites  Cotton  Futures  Act",  as  ajaended,— /is  designed 
to  encourage  the  use  of  Federal  standards  in  futures  trading  in 
cotton,  -md.  the  tender,  in  settlement  of  certain  futures  contracts , 
of  cotton  I'rhich  has  first  been  classed  by  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  standards  established  by  the  Department  of 
iigriculture ;  and  requires  the  supervision  of  spot  cotton  quotations 
,  in  designated  markets.  ..... 

2..   The  Corxaodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended,~/requires ,  "dth  reppect  to 
cotton,  that  all  trading  in  cotton  futures  be  conducted  on  contract 
,  markets  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  that  con- 
tracts on  such  markets  provide  for  the  delivery  of  cotton  by  U.  S. 
grades.    It  authorizes  the  Commodity  Exchange  Commission  to  estab- 
lish liraits  on  speculative  trading  to  prevent  unr-arranted  fluctua- 
tions in  price,  maices  illegal  specified  fraudulent  and  deceitful 
practices  "-ith  respect  to  cotton  futures,  ajid,  requires  that  com- 
mission merchants  segregate  the  funds  pf  customers, 

34/  7  U.SyiC..  11601  et  seq..  §§671  et  seq.  (1940)..    ■       \  ~  ' 

35/  Cited  supra  note  22.  •  '.     .  ■ 

3_6 /'  Cited-' supra  no te  14.  ... 

37/  7  U.S.G.  §§1501  et  seq.  .(1940) .  §§1502  et  se^..  (Supp.  III). 

38/  Cited  supra  note  23.    -  ,      '     '     '  ■ 

39/  26  U.S. C.  §1920  et  323..  (l94o). 
40/  7  U.S,C..  §1  et  sea.  (1940). 
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X.  .  Clqssificatioii,  Standards.  Statistics,  Testing;  and  Inforrnation. 

1.  The  United' States  Cotton  Standards  Act -.^'^ regulates  transactions 
in  i'inierican  cotton  in  interstate  and  foreign  coniaerce; -  requires 
the  use  of  the  official  cotton -standfirds  and  linters  standards  in 
all  tr'ansactions  in  such  tjommerce  ^herein  sny  standard. descrip- 
tions are  used;  provides  for  the  sale  of  copies  of  standards  to 
the  public  j  and  provides  for  classification  of  •cotton  arid  cotton 
linters,  and  for  the  licensing  of  classers. 

2.  The  "Cotton  G-lrade  Staple  Statistics  uct"', ^as  aTiended,— ^authorizes 
the  collection  and  publication- of  statistics . and  estimates  of  the 
grade  and  staple  length  of  cottohi  and  provides  for  classification 
-and  market  nev7s  services'  to  ■producer  groups  organized  for  cotton 

improve; lent .    This  act  also' provides  for  the  classification  of  cot 
.  ton  on  request ' of  producers ,  the  collection  and  publication  of  in- 
formation as  to  market  supply,  demand,'  condition,,  and  prices  of 
cotton;  and  authorizes  t^he ' Secretary  of  "/igriculture  to  maice  anal- 
yses of  fiber  properties',  spinning  tests ,  -nhd  other  quality  tests 
'  of  cotton  saraples  submitted  to  him  by  cotton -breeders. 

3.  The  Fam  Products  Inspection  ProvisionVl-Ifepartment  of  /agriculture 
.  ^.  .  ..  Appropriation  iict,  1945,— 'provides  for  the  investigation  of  and 

.'  '  'c<5rtifiC;^.tion  to  shippers  and- other  interested  parties  of  the 
..„...',.,..  class,  .quality,  and  condition  of  cotton  and- other  agricultural 
..'  ".  _products,  .  .. 

.  4.,    The  Act, of  June  15,  1929, —  prohibits  the  inclusion  in  any  govern- 
mental report ,  bulletin  ,  or -other  such  publication 'of  any  predic- 
tion ^^ith  respect  to  cotton  prices  upon  penalty  of  fine  from  •'i>500 
to  •'^5, ,000  or  5  years  imprisonment  or  both.    However,  this  act 
does  "not  apoly  to  the  G-overnor  ofthe'Farra  Credit  Adiainist ration 
•"■hen  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  ,-  ■ 

.'41/  7U.S.C.  51.-et  Seq.  (l94o).        '     ^     ~  • 
,42/  7  U;S.C.  i471.et  sea.  (1940). 

43/  Cited  supra  note  ,10.  '  ■        ■      " ■  •. 

44/  12  U.S.C.  §ll4lj(d)  (1940).    See  also  iigri cultural  Appropriation 
Act,  1945,  cited  supra  note  10.,  ' item  entitled  "Off ice"  of  the.- Secretary , 
Salaries  and  Expenses^'  ,'  providing  that  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
•by  it  shall  be  used  for -the -paiinent.of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment rho  issues  cihy 'prediiction,-- except  a-s .  to -daniage  threatened  or 
caused  by  insects  and  pests,  "Ith  respect  to  future'  prices  .of  cotton. 
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XI.    Pesearch  and  Experimental  Work. 

1.  "The  "Hatch  Act"  of-  March  2,  1887,— /the.  ."Adams  Act" ^ of -March  16, 
1906,i§/and  the  "Purnell  Act"  of  February  24, ■l925,lZ/and  acts 
supplementary  thereto, 48/  provide  for  grants  to  States  for  ex- 
perimental work  in  agriculture.    This,  of .course,  includes 
experimental  work  relating  to  cotton.- 

2.  The  Act  of  April  12,  1928',^^authorizes  technical  and  scientific 
research  in  American-grown  cotton  and  its  by-products  and  their 
present  and  potential  uses,,  including  new  and  additional 
commercial  and  scientific  uses  for  cotton  and.  its  by-products. 

3.  The  Act  of.  April  19,  1930, -^authorizes  the  -Secretary  of  A.gricul- 
ture  to  investigate  the  ginning  of  cotton. 

4.  Title  I  of  the  "Bankhead- Jones- Research;  Act  of  June  29,  1935,"^/ 
provides  for  research  into  laws  and  principles  underlying  basic 
problems  for  agricul  tuj.-e  in  its  broadest,  aspects,,  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  distribution,  and  new  and- extended  uses  for 
agricultural  commodities  including  cotton-,  and  by-products  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and. the  State  Experiment  Stations, 

^  •  52/ 

5.  Section  202  of  the -Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, — 'provides 

■for  the  establishment  of  four  regional  research  laboratories  for 
research  into  new  uses  of  farm  commodities,  including  cotton,  and 
products  and  by-products  thereof ,- particularly  those  in  which 
there  are  surpluses.   ■  .  " 

XII.    Control  of  Pests.  '     •     .  , 

1.    The  "Insect  Pest  Act, "-S^/prohibits  the  transportation,  removal,  or 
mailing  interstate,  or  from  a  foreign  country  into  the  United 
States,  in  a  live  state,  of  the  boll  weevil  or  any  other  insect 
which  is  notoriously  injurious  to  cultivated  crops,  or  the  eggs, 
pupae,  or  larvae  of  such  insects. 

45/  7  U.S.C.  §362,363,365,368-3680,  372,  377-379  (1940). 

46/  7  U.S.C.  §369  (1940). 

47/  7  U.S.C.  H361,  366,  370,  371,  373-376,  380,  382  (1940). 

48/  7  U.S.C.  §§586-386f  (1940). 

49/  7  U.S.C.  §423  (1940). 

50/  7  U.S.C.  §424  (1940). 

51/  7  U.S.C.  §§427-427g  (1940). 

52/  7  U.S.C.  51292  (1940).  ... 

53/7  U.S.C.  §141  (1940).  .    .   ,  - 
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2.  The  "Plant  Q,UrirantiTie  i».ct"  .^—^ regulates  the  importation  of  plants, 
fruits,  voe:6 tables,  roots,  "bulbs,  seeds,  nnd  other  plant  products 
('••hichj  of  course,  includes  cotton),  if  the  Secretary  of  Tigricul- 
ture  determines  that  such  importation  may  result  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  injurious  insect  pests,  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  ^'^ri- 
culture  to  quarantine  any  State,  tcrritcr',  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  --^ny  portion  thereof,  ''hen  h.i  deteniines  that  -ould 

.  br^  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  insect  infost'-'tion. 

3.  "The  Terr^iinal  Inspection  .let"  ,5l/permits  the  inspection,  by  State 
officials  at  destination,  of  plants  and  plant  products  trans- 
ported by  mnil  -hich,  in  the  opinion  of  such  officials,  may  result 
in  the  introduction  into  the  State  of  plant  pests;  and  prohibits 
mailins:  of  any  packa.ge  containing  plants  or  plant  products  to  any 
State  having  such  inspection,  '"ithout  marking  the  package  so  tlvt 

.its  contents  may  be  readily  ascertained. 

4.  "The  ilexican  Pink  iBoll'-'orra  -i.ct" ,— ^authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
;igriculture-  to  ma.ke  s^orveys  to  ascertain  the  actuj^l.  distribution 
of  the  pink  boll"^onn  in  Mexico ,  to  establish,  in  cooperation  "Ith 
the  States  concerned,  zones  free  from  cottcai  culture  on  or  near 
the  border  of  nny  State  or  States  r^dja.cent  to  I.iexico,  ;ind  to  coop- 
erate ■'"'ith  I'iexico  in  exterminating  local  inf(3station  ne-.r  the  bor- 
der of  the  United  Stvates. 

57/ 

5..    "The  Mexican  Border  /ict", — 'authorizes  the  Secretary  of  .-^gricul- 
ture  to  adopt  regulations  governing  the  entry  from  Mexico  into 
the  United  States  of  rail^'-ay  cars  and  other  vehicles,  freight,  ex- 
press, baggage,  and  other  materials  '-hich  may  carry  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases,  and  to  provide  for  the  inspection,  cleaning  and 
disinfection  of  such  vehicles  .and  mjiterials. 

6.    The  Department  of  .igriculture  Orgajiic  Act  of  194-4,— '^authorizes  the 
Secret£iry  of  ^igriculture.,  independently  or  in  cooperation  '"ith  ■ 
States,  associations,  '"nd  individu,'-ils ,  to  carry  out  measures  to 
eradicate  and  control  the  pink  bollT'orm,  among  othcsr  things;  to  co- 
operate -ith  Mexico  in  carrying  out  surveys  and  control  operations 
in  Mexico  in  the  eradication  of  pink  boll""orm;  and  to  promulgate 
regulations  providing  for  inspection  of  domestic  plants  and  plant 
products  offered  for  export  and  to  certify  to  their  freedom  from 
insect  nests  and  plant  diseases. 

54/  7  U.S.O.  1151  (1940). 
55/  7  U.S.C.  §166  (1940). 
56/  7'U,S.C.  §145  (1940). 
57/  7  U.S.C,  §149  (Supp.  III). 
58/  Pub.  L.  No.  425,  7Bth  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (Sppt,  21,  1'944).  Section  102 


